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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 





APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (plégseopiiitce svie=. saat) 7 Ge 28S eran teh eee ER nee OBE 
7X ea ae ee See ee BOREL TAs O1| |! eed CROMER. | (3 | (5 ee ee 
SPeCieS: 2s a ee Weights ot Lengin 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 


Where, Cauqhi02 2 he ih) ene hat IR ee op ao Oe eee ee ounty 
Date Caught____—-__«; Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By__——=——SS—C—C—CSC—CS:SCAA at: 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


| Oe: TWMte cn) 
snd) 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1’ pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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New Categories 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


ULL DEDICATION OF THE Florida 

Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission to extra-curricular du- 
ties of Civil Defense and “natural 
disaster emergencies” has been ac- 
complished through an agreement 
executed by the Commission and the 
State Director of Civil Defense. 


Under this agreement the Com- 
mission has accepted cooperative re- 
sponsibility in six categories of 
operation which can be carried out 
without sacrificing other programs 
or Constitutional duties of wildlife 
and fish conservation. 

The Commission had previously 
entered into Civil Defense proce- 
cedures and duties for its state-wide 
network of law enforcement radio 
communications—involving 41 base 
radio stations and 297 mobile radio 
units operating in wilderness areas. 
It also has adapted its law-enforce- 
ment aviation operations to Civil 
Defense and disaster emergency 
services. 

The new categories of responsibil- 
ity accepted under the agreement 
are as follows: 

Civil Defense Police—The Com- 
mission will designate a “leader and 
team of officers” for police services 
on a mission basis in each of the four 
C/D areas of the state. The teams 
would be directed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety C/D Area 
Directors when a defense emergency 
or disaster is declared. 

Mission Rescue—Four leaders and 
teams will be designated for rescue 
service on assigned mission basis, 
with emphasis on wilderness areas. 
The teams would work under the 
direction of the Florida Forest 
Service C/D Area Rescue Directors. 

Intelligence — Commission’s Infor- 
mation and Education personnel will 
be assigned to Civil Defense and dis- 
aster duties under the direction of 
the Florida Beverage Department 
C/D Area Intelligence Directors. 

Radiological Monitoring—All ra- 
dio communications personnel of the 
Commission and the state-wide net- 
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Commission Photo By A. E. Runnels 


A plaque expressing deep appreciation for cooperation in the Game & Fresh Water Fish 

Commission's turkey trapping program was recently awarded Mr. A. D. Boyd, center, by 

James Powell, second from left, Commission game biologist and turkey specialist. Turkeys 

trapped on Boyd’s Boot Ranch, Tarpon Lake area, Pinellas County, for breeding purposes, 

have been traded to Texas for deer, some of which have been released in Pinellas County. 

Shown above from left, Commission Director A. D. Aldrich, Powell, Boyd, Commission Chair- 
man Ed Madill, and Gene Wallace, chief of Game Management. 


work operators will be trained in 
the Civil Defense monitoring serv- 
ices. 

Such extra-curricular responsibili- 
ties fall into the public service cate- 
gory of the Commission’s programs. 
The value of such services was re- 
cently demonstrated during the 
Crestview, Florida, tornado disaster 
emergency, and during the Hurri- 


cane “Donna” emergency in South 
and Central Florida. 

The Commission’s highly special- 
ized wilderness transportation equip- 
ment and employees trained in wil- 
derness survival make it inevitable 
that the Commission is traditionally 
called upon for wilderness rescue 
services and services to the public 
during times of natural disasters. @ 








Selected as Florida’s outstanding Wildlife 
Officer, James T. Philbin, left, is congratulated 
by John Findlay of the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, during annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Association of Game & Fish Commis- 
sioners, Atlanta, Ga. James Philbin, Pinellas 
Park, Fla., has been a Wildlife Officer with 
the Commission since January 1944, and is 
assigned to the South Florida Region. 





We Goofed 
CORRECTION! 


A major mistake was made on 
page 16, March 1962 issue of FLor1pa 
Wi.p.iFE! In the article How About 
Licenses, by Brantley Goodson, the 
second sentence of the very first 
paragraph should have read; “Res- 
idents more than 65 years of age 
need no fishing license.” Mr. Good- 
son’s article was prepared correctly. 
The mistake was typographical, and 
not noticed by the proof reader. 


“For fishing, it is provided that 
only the following persons are 
exempt from license: Residents 
more than 65 years age need no 
license. All children under 15 years 
of age need no license. Residents 
fishing with not more than three 
poles non-commercially in county 
of legal residence need no fishing 
license.” @ 
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Clubs and Conservation 


RESIDENT JOHN F.. KENNEDY pro- 
Pp posed an agricultural program 
recommending that unneeded farm 
lands be used for fish and wildlife 
and public recreation. 

In commenting on the program, 
the National Wildlife Federation 
publication, “Conservation News,” 
recalls the ill-fated Conservation Re- 
serve Soil Bank program which was 
discontinued after a 5-year trial. 

Says the “News,” “Boiled down, 
the basic agricultural problem is one 
of overproduction. Most people, in- 
cluding farmers and members of 
Congress, dislike seeing farm land 
idle so the new proposal calls for un- 
needed acres to be ‘diverted’ not ‘re- 
tired’....The program, of course, 
still must pass the Congress and 
receive appropriations to become ef- 
fective. Many words will flow in this, 
an election year, before any agricul- 
tural program is set into motion.” 

It would seem that any program 
for diverting farm land to recrea- 
tional uses would be carried out by 
state and local committees in accord- 
ance with regulations and terms pre- 
scribed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, according to the 
“News,” which goes on: 

“If it is to be successful, the agri- 
cultural program must be attractive 
to farmers—many of whom do not 
want hunters or fishermen or hikers 
or picnickers on their property. 
Therefore, merit may exist in pro- 
posals to offer additional financial 
incentives to farmers who cooperate 
on recreational projects. State agen- 
cies and private groups also may 
be able to help provide additional 
fish and wildlife and recreational 
incentives if permitted.” 


Hession Dies 
Major John W. Hession, 84, who 
died in February in Clearwater, was 


one of the all-time greats in the sport 
of shooting. Although the feats of his 
earlier life have probably been 
chronicled elsewhere in Florida 
Wildlife, Major Hession’s career is 
mentioned in this column because of 
his unusual ability at an advanced 
age. At the age of 83, he won the 
Florida skeet championship and on 
last Dec. 22 he broke his own small- 
bore record that had ben standing off 
the youngsters of the Clearwater 
Rifle Club for some time. We won’t 
mention all that has gone on between 
but in 1909 he scored 57 consecutive 
bull’s-eyes at Camp Perry, Ohio, at 
800 yards. 
OWAA to Florida 

The Outdoor Writers Association 
of America will hold its 1962 conven- 
tion at Sarasota, according to an an- 
nouncement by Executive Director 
E. Budd Marter, III. The convention 
will begin on June 11. Earlier plans 
called for the 1962 convention to be 
held in Tennessee with the next 
year’s meeting set for Florida but 
convention facilities were not com- 
pleted in time for a Tennessee meet- 
ing. 

The OWAA is an organization of 
persons professionally engaged in 
writing, speaking or photography in 
connection with outdoor subjects. Its 
last Florida convention was held at 
Marathon in the Keys several years 
ago. 

Duck Ancestry 

Back in 1921, the Secretary of the 
Interior ruled that mallard ducks 
more than two generations removed 
from the wild are classified as domes- 
tic ducks. 

The ruling has become increas- 
ingly important recently with the 
increase of shooting preserves where 
mallard ducks are “flighted” in such 
a way as to provide shooting for pre- 
serve clients. 


THE COVER 


The Florida Bear is considered by many to be the largest of the 18 
races of black bear found in North America. For all the facts about 


Florida’s Black Bear see Page-12. 


The Cover From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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Commission Photo By Jim Floyd 
A special Certificate of Appreciation was 


awarded to Dr. H. R. Wilber, left, for his 

long and outstanding service as Chairman 

of the Sears Foundation Annual Florida 

Conservation Awards Program. Presenting the 

special award is Mr. Herbert Alley, president 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation. 

A proposed rule which would 
make migratory ducks and geese 
reared in captivity subject to regu- 
lation under federal permit has 
drawn the fire of the North Ameri- 
can Game Breeders and Shooting 
Preserve Association with the state- 
ment that “Domestic mallards and 
ensuing blood lines in possession of 
breeders and shooting preserve op- 
erators cannot be considered as mi- 
gratory inasmuch as they have been 
raised in captivity under constant 
husbandry and like the horse, cow, 
chicken or turkey are now many 
generations removed from the wild.” 

The association says that federal 
control of preserve-raised game 
would put the preserves out of busi- 
ness and “deprive the American 
sportsman the privilege of pass 
shooting domestic mallards on pre- 
serves in 42 states. Such action would 
transfer onto our dwindling mallard 
resource that hunting pressure now 
being absorbed by preserves.” 


Heads Audubons 

Major-General Charles H. Ger- 
hardt, U. S. Army, Retired, of Win- © 
ter Park has been elected by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Florida 
Audubon Society to complete the un- 
expired presidential term of John H. 
Storer. Storer, president of the or- 
ganization for 14 consecutive years, 

(Continued on page 36) 





HIS IS THE THIRD time I’ve tried 

to write this and I am getting 
danged tired of it. It’s about free- 
spool casting reels and every time 
I think I’ve seen all of them some- 
body brings out a new one. 

Now, in recent months there's 
been such a rash of them that I can’t 
possibly describe them all so I’m 
going to discuss three which I hope 
are fairly representative. 

A free-spool casting reel is simply 
one that casts without the handle 
turning. This is nothing new in 
heavy surf reels but has only re- 
cently attracted attention in lighter 
fishing. Tournament casters have 
used free-spoolers for years. 

Lovers of the baitcasting outfit 
feel this burst of new equipment is 
an indication their sport is coming 
back after languishing in the shad- 
ows of spin-fishing for a decade. 

I have used three of the free 
spoolers—Garcia’s Ambassadeur, the 
Pflueger Supreme and a South Bend 
entry, which is a near-duplicate of 
the Shakespeare. Heddon has come 
up with the Heritage, one that I 
haven’t had my hands on as yet. 
All of them are good merchandise 
and the top line of each firm is fairly 
expensive, listing at a little less than 
$50. As I was writing this, the new 
spring tackle was introduced and 
there must be at least 15 free- 
spoolers among the new items—some 
of them at less than $15. 

Free-spooling enables the manu- 
facturer to produce a heavily-built 
reel that is fast, even though it’s 
spool may be husky enough for 
heavy fish. This means you can cast 
light lures if you employ the proper 
rod. 

To use the free spool feature, it 
is necessary to press a button before 
each cast. Fishermen apparently are 
willing to do that because they’ve 
been flipping the bail on spinning 
reels for all these years. 
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The Pflueger is a combination reel. 
That is, you can cast it without free- 
spooling if you want to. Then you 
have a “medium” speed reel. If you 
forget to press the button on the 
Supreme, you cast anyway. 

If you forget to press the button 
on the others I have used, nothing 
happens except that you nearly fol- 
low your plug out of the boat. Your 
companions then laugh uproariously 
for some reason I have never under- 
stood. 

The Swedish-built Ambassadeur 
has been around for a number of 
years. It is a precisely made reel, 
complex construction, and has a 
unique system of spool control, un- 
doubtedly the most accurate adjust- 
ment of any for different casting 
weights and casting styles. I find I 
can do a pretty fair job of casting 
a one-sixteenth ounce lure with it 
if I use light line and a soft rod. This 
is the reel used in baitcasting for 
bonefish and other fast-runners 
where fine drag mechanism is a 
necessity. I doubt if any casting reel 
can beat the Ambassadeur drag. The 
spool release is on the reel body. 
This one is a little more difficult to 
palm than oval-shaped reels. 

The South Bend and Shakespeare 
models resemble the direct-drive 
reels already popular except that 
there is some weight added by the 
free-spooling mechanism which sits 
against the end plate on the handle 
side. They look and feel rugged and 
the release button is located on the 
handle. The direct-drives have al- 
ways been favorites of mine. The 
light, aluminum ones are wonderful 
for bass. Constant use against heavy 
fish may warp them and the ones 
with brass plates are better then 
with the addition of  slip-clutch 
handles. There are too many models 
for me to go into detail but they 
operate essentially the same except 
for weight. 





BY 
CHARLES 


WATERMAN 


The plain Pflueger Supreme has 
probably caught more prize-winning 
heavy fish than any other baitcast- 
ing reel. It’s a brute for punishment. 
For bass fishing, I prefer something 
a little faster. (When I say “fast” I 
mean a light, quick-starting spool). 
Now that the Supreme can be had 
with free spool it’s fast enough for 
anybody. 

The new Heddon is made by a 
firm with an old reputation for good 
tackle and the advertising states that 
it is a “true” free spool. That is, 
nothing but the spool turns—no 
gears—no nothing. So it should be 
very fast and good for very light 
lures. 

All of these reels are made to be 
used with monofilament when de- 
sired. That is, the spools fit close 
enough that the fine stuff won’t sneak 
off the ends and they’re strong 
enough to withstand the pressures 
of tight nylon. 

Although my friends have patient- 
ly tried to explain to me the reasons 
for using monofilament line with 
casting reels they don’t get through. 
For 99 per cent of my baitcasting, 
braided line is far superior to mono- 
filament. I have a strong feeling that 
monofilament looks best on spinning 
reels. 

For accuracy, good, soft braided 
line allows much more delicate 
thumbing. The snap cast or semi- 
snap cast is virtually impossible 
with any of the mono I have tried 
and for most of us that’s the most 
accurate toss. The backlashes I have 
had with monofilament are far more 
awesome than anything I could ever 
produce with braided line, even if 
I went away and left the reel run- 
ning. When I baitcast with mono, 
I lob high and often wide. 

I will concede some advantages 
to mono. It is often tough to wear 
out in brushy waters, doesn’t cut 
easily and in some light is less visi- 
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Here are the two methods used most frequently in pressing the handle button preparatory to 


casting with free-spool reels. Although there is little argument for either one, the author found 

the fishermen he interviewd took the button-pushing method very seriously and they felt the 

choice of method is very important for anyone using these reels. Most of the casters reach 

under the reel as shown with the Pflueger Supreme (top). The author prefers to hit the release 

button with the handle turned up in casting position as shown with the South Bend. Left-handers 
have it made since the button is on the right-hand side anyway. 


ble to fish. When fishing for long- 
runners, it offers less drag on the 
water and hence less strain on the 
outfit. If you want to use very, very 
fine line and very, very small lures, 
it fills the bill. But in this case, most 
of us turn to spinning. 

So now I have lost some more 
friends. 

The advantages of the new free- 
spools? 

High speed spools of sturdy con- 
struction; more distance when it is 
needed; improved drags; efficiency 
with very light lures. 

Are they worth the money? 

They sure are if you need the 
things mentioned above. If you make 
short casts, don’t fish for heavy fish 
and stick to regular _baitcasting 
weight lures, they may not be good 
investments. 

For the pig-headed old diehard 
who doesn’t want to spin, these free- 
spoolers will do about anything a 
spinning reel will do. Sometines I 
come under that classification my- 


self. 


Jack Gowdy did some handlining 
the other day while I cheered him 
on. Fishing over a grass bed for bass, 
Jack was baitcasting a Hawaiian 
Wiggler when a 5-pounder hit at 
the beginning of a long retrieve. 

Enthusiastically setting the hook, 
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Jack found there was a bad place in 
his braided line. It broke at the reel, 
snapped through the guides and 
landed in a floating coil on the water 
D0 feet away. 

For two or three seconds you 
could see the bass was making off 
with the lure, line paying off from 
the bottom of the floating coil while 
I rowed frantically toward the spot 
and Jack lay on his stomach in the 
bow of the boat wishing he could 
get his hands on that line. 

Then the line stopped running 
away and we figured the bass was 
gone. But Jack scooped up the 
floating line end and found his fish 
had simply dug into the grass and 
was still there wondering what to 
do with a Hawaiian Wiggler. 

Jack was very pleased with him- 
self but I couldn’t see anything par- 
ticularly clever about it. 


In fishing, it seems to be a big 
advantage to be able to recall the 
good old days when fishing is sup- 
posed to have been better than it 
ever was. Seniority is evidently very 
important in angling. 

So in endeavoring to cement my 
fishing prestige, I want to look back 
a little. 

While watching a demonstration of 
a push-button boat trailer the other 
day, I recalled that my first boat 





Top-grade free-spooling casting reels include, 

from left, Pflueger, Ambassadeur and South 

Bend. Although these list at a little under $50, 

free-spooling is now available in less expen- 

sive reels. The Pflueger and South Bend are 

free-spooled by handle button. The Ambas- 
sadeur has button on reel body. 


trailer was made from the running 
gears of an old buggy with wooden 
spokes and steel rims. 

Pulled, of course, by a Model T 
Ford, the buggy worked all right 
except when the wheels got dried 
out and the spokes loosened up. 
Then the rig sounded like a xylo- 
phone and you had to be mighty 
careful or you’d be dragging a boat 
without wheels. Then, you soaked 
the whole wheel in water until she 
swelled up and ran as quietly as a 
buggy wheel is supposed to. 

Launching was executed about 
the way you figure it was—man- 
power and colorful language. 


While demonstrating my _ vast 
knowledge of the old days, I’ll com- 
ment about tackle. 

I had pretty good baitcasting 
tackle in 1922 although level wind 
reels were just becoming popular. 
Rods were mostly of the seamed 
steel variety and had poor action by 
modern standards. Guides were 
agate in the better models. There 
wasn’t much wrong with the reels 
except that they were pretty slow 
with heavy brass spools. 

At that time, there was undoubt- 
edly much better tackle than I ever 
saw as I wasn’t in very plush fishing 
circles. 


(Continued on page 36) 


MOZALE (HASHES 


VW" WITH LIVING and sports’ 
participation costs going up 
and up, I—like many readers—have 
had to take up the hobby of reload- 
ing a major portion of my sporting 
arms’ ammunition, in order to do as 
much shooting as I like. 

Rim-fire .22 caliber ammunition is 
still fairly inexpensive—and it is also 
impractical to reload—but there is 
considerable saving to be had from 
reloading shotshells and center fire 
ammunition. 

Consider that 100 rounds of com- 
mercial, ready-to-use .30-06 caliber 
ammunition costs me approximately 
$22.75 over retail store counters and 
that a similar number of 12 gauge 
shotshells requires me to hand over 
$11.40, both costs plus state sales tax. 

Then reflect on the fact that I can 
home reload one hundred .30-06 cali- 
ber cartridges for about $6.85, and a 
hundred 12 gauge shotshells for 
$5.17, and you will quickly under- 
stand why I reload in order to keep 
my large caliber guns warm from 
firing. Also, being in the gun-writing 
game, it is necessary that I fire many 
different calibers during a calendar 
year; I could not possibly afford to 
conduct extensive range firing tests 
if it were not for the economy of re- 
loading the more costly ammunition 
representations. 

Another advantage of reloading is 
that the shooter can load bullet 
weights and styles not available in 
standard commercial loadings. If he 
does not wish to make his own bul- 
lets, by molding or swaging, ready- 
mades can be had from suppliers 
like Hornady, Sierra, Markell and 
Speer. The Williams Gun Sight Com- 
pany and the Stoeger Arms Com- 
pany catalogs carry illustrations and 
descriptions of the different bullet 
styles that can be had in various cal- 
ibers. Often a reloader can assemble 
a recommended combination of pow- 
der and bullet weight that will give 
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better accuracy than standard com- 
mercial ammunition. 

Regardless of brand name, the 
brass case of a center fire cartridge 
is the most costly component. While 
it is recognized that the bullet is the 
component that has the greatest in- 
fluence on accuracy, still, it is the 
strength of the brass case that pro- 
tects the shooter from case rupture 
and dangerous leakage of high pres- 
sure powder gas back through the 
gun’s action and into his face. The 
case, therefore, must be top quality 
—especially if it is to be used for 
repeated reloading. 

In Norma brand ammunition, 
long-time favorite of Olympic shoot- 
ers, for example, only select, uniform 
brass is used to form each cartridge 
case, and some 22-25 different and 
intricate operations are tied in with 
production. 

Norma uses brass alloying about 
72% copper and 28% zinc. During 
manufacture the brass is specially 
heat treated to retain necessary case 
softness or flexibility, for in firing 
the case must first expand and seal 
against the chamber walls, then con- 
tract and loosen its grip so that the 
empty case can be easily extracted. 





BY = 
EDMUND 
Mc LAURIN 





If it is to be reloaded, the empty 
case must withstand necessary re- 
shaping. Factory tools of specific de- 
sign are used to work the brass 
material to proper strength and elas- 
ticity, and to shape the cartridge 
case to standard caliber dimensions. 

The Swiss are respected world- 
wide for being a nation of riflemen, 
and Norma ammunition is a develop- 
ment of that nationality’s finest bal- 
listics experts. Norma ammunition is 
distributed in this country by Norma 
Precision, Inc., South Lansing, New 
York, and affiliated retail outlets. 
Shotgun shells are not among the 
current catalog listings, but the firm 
makes ammunition in most of the 
popular rifle and pistol calibers. 

Norma packaged ammunition can 
also be had in hard-to-get calibers 
like the 9.3x74R and 9.3x62—cham- 
berings frequently found in Euro- 
pean combination guns or drillings, 
of which many are now is this coun- 
try as war souvenirs. Both ready-to- 
use cartridges and new, empty cases 
can be had. 

Handgun ammunition of the name 
brand needs no introduction to read- 
ers who take their handgun shooting 
seriously. Norma .38 Special Match 
ammunition, with wadcutter style, 
hollow tail bullet, for example, has 
an enviable record of performance 
on target ranges, in this country and 
abroad. Norma brass shell superior- 
ity is especially notable when cur- 
rently available brands of cartiridges 
for the Colt Python, Smith & Wes- 
son Combat and other Magnum 
handguns are compared with the 
Norma product. 

In .357 Magnum caliber, I find 
empty brass cases of Norma mark- 
ing, on the average, weight 2.6 grains 


Comparison of available brands of am- 

munition show that Norma primer pock- 

ets and case necks are notably well- 
formed. 
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more than best performing rival. 
Since case length, outside measure- 
ments and interior powder capacity 
are of standard trade dimensions, the 
extra weight is obviously incorpo- 
rated in the structure of case head 
and rim, where the brass walls are 
thicker than those in same caliber 
cartridges of rival manufacture. For 
the handgun ammunition reloader, 
this means added safety and case life. 

Availability of ready-made Norma 
bullets with desirably soft lead core, 
but with a long, protective copper 
jacket, practically eliminates the 
problem of lead smears in handgun 
barrels. 

One advantage of the extra 
strength embodied in Norma cart- 
ridge cases is realized in the fire- 
forming of non-standard ‘‘wildcat” 
calibers, and the creation of cases for 
now obsolete calibers and reloading 
of the empties thereafter. 

Through fire-forming and com- 
bined resizing operations, Roy Wea- 
therby creates the special Magnum 
caliber cartridge cases for his now 
world famous line of high velocity 
big game rifles. Since Weatherby 
rifle ammunition carries price tags 
of $6.60 to $17.50 per box of 20 
rounds, fired cases in reloadable con- 
dition are literally gold to a Wea- 
therby rifle owner. 

In similar fashion, the home re- 
loader can fire-form and/or resize 
certain standard caliber cartridges 
to create obsolete or special cart- 
ridges. For example, commercially 
loaded ammunition is no longer to 
be had for the once popular .45-75 
Winchester, but cases can be made 
from standard .348 Winchester cali- 
ber cases by slightly expanding the 
.348’s case neck in two work stages, 
then full length resizing in a .45-75 
die, slight case trimming and subse- 
quent loading and fire-forming. The 
result is a reloadable cartridge case 
that will probably have a much long- 
er useful life than yesteryear .45-75 
cartridges. 

In comparable fashion, many thou- 
sands of cartridge cases for the war 
surplus Japanese 6.5mm caliber rifles 
have been made from .30-06 and .300 
Savage caliber cases. 
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The brass used in the manufacture of 
Norma ammunition cases is subjected 


to metallurgic inspection, from raw 


materials to finished product. 


Norma cases serve admirably for 
the various approved conversions. In 
the reloading of certain European 
caliber listings, American-type prim- 
ers can be fitted to the unprimed 
cases, for an improved product. 

I do not recommend that the be- 
ginner in the reloading game attempt 
to create and reload “wildcat” cart- 
ridges initially; I cite the warning of 
the ballistics experts of the National 
Rifle Association in support: “If a 
person elects to reload cartridges for 
an arm for which standard ammuni- 
tion is not available, and further 
should the shooter require such 
cartridges to be near full power, 
then more elaborate reloading equip- 
ment, a greater variety of compon- 
ents, and advanced degrees of skill 
are called for.” 

When a cartridge is first fired, the 
remaining case expands to fit the 
chamber housing it and consequently 
will usually again easily enter the 
chamber in which it was fired. To 
reload it, only case neck resizing— 
just enough to hold the new bul- 
let—is usually necessary. 

Also, since the fired cases have 
been fire-formed in the chamber to 





uniform tolerances, accuracy is gen- 
erally improved when the cases are 
reloaded, assuming other technical 
factors are equal. 

Further, not having to full length 
resize fired cases increases case life 
considerably, since there will be less 
working stress on the brass. Often 
cases can be reloaded three or four 
times before slight full length resiz- 
ing is necessary, to restore them to 
standard dimensions. 

Of course, the non-resized reloads 
must always be used in the same 
gun in which they were originally 
fired; otherwise, they will invariably 
refuse to chamber properly, unless 
full length resizing is done. 

How many times can a fired case 
be reloaded safely? The answer de- 
pends on many factors—the original 
quality of the brass, its handling and 
storage, the working stresses placed 
upon it and reloading tool wear are 
a few. 

Take the effects of tool wear, for 
example. Unless both reloading dies 
and empty brass cases are properly 
lubricated, friction will cause rapid 
wear and short life. For ordinary 
case neck resizing, a trace of soap 
or graphite is usually sufficient, 
while neatsfoot oil serves admirably 
for full length resizing. An easy way 
to lubricate cases prior to insertion 
in the reloading tool is to roll each 
case lightly over a new stamp pad 
saturated with lubricant. 

With close attention to all factors, 
it is possible to reload Norma cases 
as many as 100 times will full hunt- 
ing loads. However, I personally 
recommend that the average reloader 
be satisfied with the economy result- 
ing from, say, twelve to twenty re- 
loads from a single case. Only an ex- 
pert who knows how, and has the 
time, to safely anneal the necks of 
cases—an operation necessary after 
cases have been reloaded and fired 
so many times that they become brit- 
tle at the neck—should attempt long- 
repeated reloading of the same cases. 

Salvaged military brass, particu- 
larly, is not recommended for mul- 
tiple reloading, and may give a lot of 
trouble—especially when fired in 
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et GO FOR A cruise—over some 
water that, so far as first-hand 
view is concerned, is almost un- 
known despite the fact that it’s 
within comparatively few miles of 
a good many hundreds of thousands 
of Florida folk. 

We’re going on the upper St. 
John’s River—the wild and virtually 
inaccessible (except by water) 
region that lies above where Elgin 
White and Clark Comstock ended 
up their St. Johns at Sanford in 
Lake Monroe (“Florida Boating 
Adventure,” FLormpa WILDLIFE, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1962). That was 
an appropriate terminus for an in- 
board craft of the size and draft of 
Clark’s 27-ft. “Corky II.” For the 
outboarder, who can maneuver tight 
turns, tilt his propeller up over shal- 
lows and beach without difficulty, 
there’s another hundred miles of 
river. 

For the first 20 miles upstream 
from Lake Harney, there are day- 
markers, and a theoretical 6-ft. chan- 
nel that’s present except under ab- 
normal drought conditions. This is 
the stretch that’s noted for its winter 
and early spring shad fishing. The 
markers end at Lake Harney; so 
does a clearly defined main channel, 
and above that the boatman is “on 
his own.” 

However, 


its more logical to 








tackle the upper St. Johns from its 
headwaters and go downstream. It’s 
more interesting—and also easier to 
describe. 

Ready? 

Run your eyes down a Florida 
road map to Melbourne, locate High- 
way US-192, and go west ...a few 
miles out, the road crosses the St. 
Johns. To the south, the map will 
show a swamp, and in that swamp 
a small elongated lake which the 
map-makers have chastely listed as 
“Lake Helen Blazes.” Florida map- 
pers, and the folk around there, spell 
it “Hell’n Blazes,” and will tell you 
it got it’s name from the comment 
that “it lies way up to hell and 
blazes: ic wis. 

And that it does, for it is the origin 
of the St. Johns and it’s inaccessible 
except by water. Two fish camps are 
near the US-192  crossing—Bob 
Wall’s Camp and Lake Hell’n Blazes 
Resort. Virtually around the corner 
by road, a matter of a few miles, is 
Mary Leaf’s Lake Washington Re- 
sort, with facilities and a concrete 
launching ramp. From Wall’s Camp 
it’s about six miles, and from Lake 
Washington nine, upstream to Hell’n 
Blazes—and once there you’re poised 
for as much of an end-to-end run of 
the fabulous St. Johns as you care 
to tackle. 

This is no water for the timorous 








soars 
DON 
CuLLIMORE 


as a glance at the 


or careless 
charts of the Nautical Mapping Serv- 
ice will indicate. “Warning,” reads 
Chart SJ-1, covering Hell’n Blazes 
and Lake Sawgrass, “this is country 
you can not walk back from in case 


of accident or motor failure. . . tell 
one of the camp operators when you 
expect to be back and if not, to come 
looking for you...” 

If there’s enough water, we'll first 
head upstream to Hell’n Blazes— 
just to be able to say we’ve been to 
the headwaters of the river. It makes 
a good braggin’ point on those dreary 
days when we’re swapping yarns in- 
doors. 

Before we start, however, let’s 
look over the equipment picture 
... Depending on water conditions, 
it can be made with a husky out- 
board boat with the big horsepower 
engines. Best bet, however, is a 14 
or 16-footer, fishing-boat type, with 
a hand-held motor of from 10 to 18 
h.p. It'll draw less water, be more 
quickly maneuverable, and if you 
hit bars and shallows (which you 
will) it’s more easily tiltable. A spare 
motor—say 5 to 6 h.p.—is a good 
thing to have along. Add spare props, 
drive pins and the necessary tools. 
Add a snake bite kit, plenty of re- 
serve motor fuel, insect repellent and 
rain gear. The point isn’t that you 
may need these any more here than 
you would any other place—but if 
you do need ’em, my lad, you really 
need ’em. 

In the 80-mile run to Lake Harney, 
the only bridge crossings are the 
aforementioned Highway US-192, 
Florida 520 and Florida 50—it’s a 
long way from one to another and 
there are no roads or people in be- 
tween. 


The only curious onlookers you're like- 
ly to meet are feeding cattle. Fishing 
is good along hyacinth bed edge. 
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One more item: A set of charts, 
SJ-1, 2, 3 and 4, published by the 
Nautical Mapping Service of Orlando 
(P.O. Box 7397, 50¢ each). These 
are usually purchasable at the fish 
camps near the bridges. 


Otherwise: A sharp sense of 
direction comes in handy; a compass 
can be useful to a limited extent. 


It’s a narrow stream, but with 
pretty well-defined channel, up to 
Sawgrass Lake. There, you’ll pick 
your way through the lily pads on 
a path that’s usually kept broken 
by trafficking fishing craft. Hell’n 
Blazes is easy to reach (if the water 
depth is adequate—last autumn, due 
to lack of late summer and fall rains, 
it wasn’t) but once there you’ll have 
to watch for its bag of tricks. This 
swamp-girt small lake—two miles 
long and less than a half-mile broad 
—has a batch of floating islands that 
can perform most disconcertingly at 
times. In other words, your land- 
marks move—and the islands under 
the impact of a north-bound wind 
and current may move right down 
to the lake’s southern egress which 
youll have to find if you want to 
get out. (Remember—you can’t 


walk back!”) 


Here, and from here on down to 
Harney, it’s country that’s little 
changed by civilization. Sure, there’s 
cattle grazing on its edges; a few 
fences are visible, and in scattered 
places canals have been dug and 
and barricading levees thrown up for 
agricultural purposes. But there’s 
none of this cottage, camp, and road 
stuff (or even visible farmhouses). 
If you meet any one, chances are it’s 
a solitary fishing boat. 


For this is fishing water; when the 
river’s low, conditions usually are 
best, for the fish are concentrated. 
When the stream is up, it spreads 
broadly out over low sloping banks 
and the fish disperse—oldtimers in 
the area, however, like to catch it on 
the early rise when the river’s flow 
is just pouring over bars into the 
pothole lakes that flank its course. 
Fishing the bars in the first flush of 
the rise pays. 
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Typical along the upper St. Johns are the tortuous, narrow channels. River 
sloughs can be fished by boat, by bank-walking or wading, depending on stage 
of water and height of terrain. 


Next camps, below Lake Washing- 
ton Resort, are Poinsett Lodge mid- 
way along that lake’s east shore; 
and Lone Cabbage at the Highway 
50 crossing where the waters narrow 
to river size again. Below here, the 
river runs wild in a tortuous course 
with a multiplicity of confusing 
sloughs and minor lakes . . . from 
here on, your navigation charts are 
a “must,” and require common-sense 
implementation, or you'll find your- 
self up a dead-end slough. Finally, 
past the Cheney Highway crossing 
(Route 520), there’s “Puzzle Lake” 
—not a lake in the accepted sense 
of the word, but definitely a puzzle. 
It’s all a land of low, lush banks, 
scrub trees, reeds and some saw- 
grass, and threads of water wander- 
ing in all directions. There’ll be fast 
currents, dead pools, split channels 
and run-around sloughs that'll look 
like the river... If its fishing, and 
solitude, and wilderness and wild- 
life and the challenge of a tricky 
stream you like, here’s a trip you 
can long talk about. 

Admittedly, it’s hardly what you’d 
recommend for a family outing... 
or for the chap who likes armchair 
comfort and_ effortless cruising. 
Strictly a man’s trip? Perhaps... 


but if you’re inclined to quail over 
tackling its tough 80 miles of travel, 
remember it once was run by a cou- 
ple of women who refused to be im- 
pressed by its obstacles—Author 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings and 
Guide Dessie Smith (of Inglis) ran 
the St. Johns from end to end a 
dozen years or so ago. 


New project proposed: A series of 
dams, two with navigation locks, 
that would extend boat traffic up the 
Flint River in Georgia (from Lake 
Seminole on the Georgia-Florida- 
Alabama line) to Albany, Ga. A re- 
port of the Army Engineers favors 
construction. Any action, of course, 
awaits congressional authorization 
and eventual fund appropriation— 
which can take several years. 


Another report of the Army Engi- 
neers favors construction of a fed- 
eral project for flood control, drain- 
age and “collateral” purposes in the 
Green Swamp area—headwaters of 
Oklawaha, Withlacoochee, Peace and 
Hillsborough rivers. Major feature 
would be “Green Swamp Reservoir” 
north of Lakeland. The program, de- 
pendent on local co-operation, makes 
no specific reference to navigation ®@ 
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pees ARE 18 RACES of the black bear in North Amer- 
ica. The American black bear (Ursus americanus 
americanus) has the widest range and is the best 
known. In most instances the race differences would 
be apparent only to mammalogists. Some forms are, 
however, quite noticeable such as the Kermode bear 
of British Columbia which is purt white, the Glacier 
bear of Glacier Bay which has a blue-gray pelt, the 
cinnamon bear common in the Rocky Mountains whose 
coat is yellowish-brown, and the uniformly colored 
black Florida bear (Ursus americanus floridanus) . 


How Big Is the Florida Black Bear? 


Florida bear are considered by many mammalo- 
gists to be one of the largest of the 18 races. It is 
theorized that bear in Florida continue to grow 
throughout the year where food conditions are ideal. 
Black bear in colder regions go into a semi-torpid state 
during the winter months and during this time the 
growth of the bear is considerably slowed down. 

Official weights on Florida bear, to date, fail to 
substantiate the belief that Florida bear are heavier 
than the more common and widespread American black 
bear. The computed weight of 16 adult Florida male 
bears averaged 304.7 pounds, and 12 adult females 
189.2 pounds. These values compare closely with 
weights of bears from New York and New Hampshire. 

The largest male Florida bear officially weighed by 
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the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission tipped 
the scales at 580 pounds. This bear, live trapped near 
Jacksonville in Duval County in July of 1954, was not 
weighed until seven days after he had been cap- 
tured. During this seven day period he did not eat. 
It is possible his weight would have exceeded the 600 
pound mark on the day of his capture. The skull of 
this black bear measured 1334 inches long compared 
to the established North American black bear record 
of 144% inches listed by the Boone and Crockett Club. 


A wild male black bear live trapped in New York 
during the summer of 1958 weighed 599 pounds. The 
record weight for a black bear in Pennsylvania was a 
male taken in 1923 which weighed 633 pounds. This 
bear hog-dressed at 538 pounds. A large Florida bear 
killed during the 1961-62 hunting season, which the 
writer had an opportunity to observe, weighed 513 
pounds. This bear killed near Paisley, Florida, meas- 
ured 6 feet, 5 inches from nose to tip of tail; had a 
shoulder height of 3 feet, 8 inches; was 4 feet, 3 inches 
around the body behind the shoulder; had a neck cir- 
cumference of 2 feet, 7 inches; totalled 8 feet, 2 inches 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the hind foot, and 
hog-dressed at 464 pounds. 


A female bear from the Sanford Zoo, six years of 
age, weighed 570 pounds. This female measured 5 feet, 
5 inches in length, had a shoulder height of 2 feet, 9 
inches, and measured 4 feet, 10% inches around. A 
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male Florida bear raised on a zoo diet could conceiv- 
ably weigh 700 or more pounds. Weight, however, is 
not a particularly sound method of comparing size 
since weight changes, even in the same animal, are 
numerous depending on seasonal differences in the 
food supply. 

A trapping and tagging program conducted on New 
York bear in 1958 showed that a wild bear may gain 
as much as 90 pounds in three weeks. Black bear, 
even in the same state, may show considerable dif- 
ference in average weight from one locality to another 
depending on the types of range occurring. 

Weights are not the only means, however, of com- 
paring size differences in animals. Skulls when grouped 
in age classes and separated by sex illustrate more 
constant and definite species differences, if any are 
present, than the more variable characteristic weight. 
A length and breadth comparison of Florida, Virginia 
and Alaskan black bear skulls (both sexes) showed 
the Florida bears averaging the largest with the Vir- 
ginia bears next, and the Alaskan black bear skulls 
the smallest. 


What Is the Home Range of the Florida Black Bear? 


Bears are neither grazers nor browsers therefore 


require extensive range to furnish an adequate supply 
of food. The size of the area necessary to fulfill the 
needs of a bear is determined by the quantity of year- 
round food available to the animal. Difficulties in- 
volved in determining “home range” include: season- 
ally limited movements influenced by food availability 
changes; the shy, retiring nature of bears, and the 
usually small populations of bear over large areas. 

Few sportsmen, who spend their vacations in the 
woods, ever see one even where they are considered 
numerous. Scientifically trained observers are severely 
handicapped in their attempts to obtain reliable infor- 
mation on either the number of bears in an area or the 
size of a bear’s home range since it is necessary to 
have an intimate knowledge of the area and unlimited 
time. Recent trapping and tagging programs now in 
operation in states where bears are numerous and 
the animal has a high economic status are revealing 
valuable information on the size of the black bear’s 
home range. Present estimates of a black bear’s home 
range vary from 10 to 15 miles. 


What Is Good Florida Bear Range? 


A mixture of vegetation types apparently affords 
(Continued on next page) 


The Black Bear is a plantigrade mammal, meaning it walks flat-footed (on the sole with the 

heel touching the ground). The track made by the hind foot resembles the human footprint. 

Hind track made by a full grown bear measures about seven inches long. While the bear 
has five toes on each foot, sometimes only four will show in the tracks. 
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The Black Bear is omnivorous — meaning that it will eat both animal and vegetable food. 
Armadillo and the berries of the palmetto are often found in the diet of the Florida Bear. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
the most desirable range. Bears are most often found in 


river swamps, scrub oak areas, cypress swamps, large 
hammocks, and pine flatlands. Where all these types 
are found in one area is where bears are most numer- 
ous. Sizable areas of dense river swamps, difficult to 
penetrate, have been instrumental in preventing the 
Florida black bear from becoming exterminated. 


What Do Florida Bear Eat? 

Florida bear have a remarkably varied diet as do 
all black bears. They are considered omnivorous, 
meaning they eat both animal and vegetable food. 
Because of their large size they need an abundance 
of food to keep them alive and in good health. They 
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also require an extensive range to furnish an adequate 
supply of food. 

A partial list of animal matter they eat includes 
ants, all types of wild and honey bees, yellow jackets, 
termites, wasps, grubs, beetles, walking sticks, eggs, 
armadillo, mice, lizards, small snakes, fish, and occa- 
sionally wild hogs. 

Vegetable matter includes all species of acorn mast, 
saw palmetto and scrub palmetto mast, berries, fleshy 
stalks and buds of the cabbage palm, gallberries, black- 
gum berries, scrub rosemary fruits, huckleberries, 
blueberries, blackberries and roots. 


What About the Mating Season? 
Female black bears do not breed until they are two 
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years of age and bear young only in alternate years. 
The young are born usually in January or February. 
Based on fourteen observations of live cubs with the 
mother, the average litter size of Florida bears is 1.9 
and ranges from 1 to 4. The figure 1.9, which is the 
number of cubs that survive after birth, may possibly 
be less than those born. 

The limited number of Florida observations may 
possibly indicate a lower reproductive capacity than 
actually exists. The accepted gestation period ranges 
from 7-742 months indicating that the mating period 
occurs around June or July. The cubs usually travel 
with the mother throughout the first year and into the 
second year until she again seeks a mate. Males and 
females display a considerable amount of affection dur- 
ing the mating season. In less than one month, how- 
ever, the honeymoon is over and the sexes go their 
separate ways. Males will fight fiercely for possession 
of females during the mating season. 


What Is the Size of a New-Born Cub? 

At birth cubs are tiny weighing from 6 to 10 ounces 
and measuring around 8 or 9 inches in length. They 
are born, naked, blind, and toothless. After the first 
40 days of life they grow black downy coats, open their 
eyes and cut their first teeth. At that time they weigh 
about two pounds and measure a foot in length. 

The weight of a new-born cub is about 1/200th of 
the mother’s, smaller in proportion to their mother’s 
size than any mammal except the opossum. The belief 
among hunters that a pregnant bear has never been 
killed is explained by the fact that the embryos are so 
small they might not be noticed in the uterus. 


How Many Bear in Florida? 

An intensive county by county census of the bear 
population is in order but presently such figures are 
not available so other means of deriving an estimate 
are necessary. In his tireless quest for food one bear 
will leave enough sign to give the impression that the 
woods are full of bears. Since bears are seldom seen 





The new born bear cub is smaller in proportion 
to the mother’s size than any Florida mammal, 
except the Oppossum. At birth a bear cub will 
weigh between six and ten ounces, and will 
measure eight or nine inches in length. 
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The bear cubs usually travel with the mother 
throughout the first year, and into the second 
year until she again seeks a mate. Do not 
molest bear cubs. It is unlawful to “adopt” them. 


in the woods yet signs indicating their presence may 
be numerous, an estimate of their numbers requires 
a considerable amount of “guesstimation.” 

A statewide population figure obtained by multi- 
plying the total legal and illegal kill by ten, places 
the number of bear at around 1,000. The illegal kill 
in Florida is estimated to approximately equal the 
legal kill. The annual average legal harvest over the 
past five years ranged in the fifties. This apparently 
constant figure suggests that the black bear is pres- 
ently holding his own. 


How Many Black Bear in the Other 
Southeastern States? 

In an effort to compare the population status of 
Florida bear with black bear from the twelve other 
southeastern states a 1960 questionnaire inquiring as 
to the estimated number of bear and their economic 
importance was mailed to each game division. North 
Carolina listed the largest estimated bear population 
with 10,000, Virginia second with 1,800, Florida third 
with between 800 and 1,000, Georgia with 500, Ala- 
bama 260, Tennessee 250, Louisiana 250, Arkansas 120, 
South Carolina 100, Mississippi 20, Kentucky and 
Maryland both 0. 


Do Florida Bears Hibernate? 

It is questionable whether bears, even those in the 
north, are true hibernators if the definition is restricted 
to mammals whose winter sleep is a deep and pro- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
longed lethargy during which their temperature is but 


2 or 3 degrees above that of their surroundings. Black 
bears acquire a layer of fat about 4 inches thick before 
winter sets in. In the northern parts of their range 
the females look for a den and drowse into a com- 
paratively light winter sleep from which they are 
easily awakened. 

If food is scarce they go into cover early, but if 
the winter is mild the female will not den until mid- 
winter, only a little while before the cubs are born. 
The males often remain active all winter especially 
if they can find enough to eat. It is possible that male 
bears in north Florida may become less active for 
short periods of time, particularly when the food sup- 
ply is low. The females may remain inactive over 
longer periods since they may have cubs to care for. 


How Are Bears Hunted in Florida? 

Dogs usually are used for bear hunting. Some hunt- 
ers use highly specialized combination packs of dogs 
which contain strike dogs, trail dogs, and fighting dogs, 
but this is the exception. Most hunters depend on a 
conventional pack of hounds. One prime requirement 
of any bear-dog is that he be rugged, since the bear 
is now found principally in very rough country where 
his path may run through swamps and thickets which 
are almost impenetrable. Those dogs with either aire- 


Dogs are usually used when hunting bear. 


dale or pit-bull blood seem to be particularly favored. 


What Are the Enemies of the Florida Bear? 

Man is the principal enemy of the black bear in 
Florida, particularly the beekeeper and _ livestock 
owner. The disappearance of bears over much of their 
former range cannot be attributed solely to illegal kill- 
ing, however. Drainage and the clearing of large acre- 
ages of land for cattle raising, agricultural crops, real 
estate development, and the construction of new high- 
ways have materially reduced bear country. 


What Is the Economic Importance of the Florida Bear? 

To obtain information on how much money a bear 
hunter in Florida spends to hunt bear, 76 bear hunters 
listed in the “Annual Random Mail Survey” were 
mailed questionnaires following the 1960-61 hunting 
season. The 19 respondents who hunted spent a total 
of $4,490.84, averaging $236.32 per hunter. The money 
was spent as follows— 


GSES be $3500 LOGGING 2 es $ 234.00 
CUS eg hae net Es 786.95 Refreshments —__..- 96.19 
Ammunition. 202.6 160:00 » . luicenses ..2 2 ee w! ss 219.60 
‘Transportation 1.2... ee. DOCS 2.5 a ten 1,488.00 
NWICHIC Ata tee Ben, te SB1.50 (2 

LOVAL? 22a) eee $4,490.24 


If the estimated 230 Florida bear hunters spent an 
average of $236 this would total $54,280. The fifty bear 


The type of dog used may range from a pack 


of conventional hounds to a special bear-hunting combination pack made up of strike dogs, 
trail dogs, and fighting dogs. 
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COMPARISON OF BLACK BEAR WITH GRIZZLY AND ALASKA BROWN BEAR 
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3. BLACK BEAR (Ursus americanus) — Dis- 


1. ALASKA BROWN BEAR (Ursus midden- 
dorffi) — Inhabits the mainland and islands of 
Alaska. Coloring is like the Grizzly, with 
hump on shoulders. Largest carnivore in the 
world, it has long claws, but shorter than 
the Grizzly. Length of head and body is 
eight feet. Height at shoulders is 4-to-41% 
feet. Weight up to 1500 pounds, or more. 


2. GRIZZLY BEAR (Ursus horribilis) — Inhab- 
its the mountains of western North America. 
Has hump on shoulder, and long claws, up 
to four inches long. Coloring is yellowish 
to dark brown, with white tips to the hairs. 
Length of head and body is 6-to-7 feet. Height 
at the shoulders is 3-to-342 feet. Weight 
between 325 and 825 pounds. 


tributed throughout most of North America. 
No hump on shoulders. Claws short. Head 
and body are black. Muzzle is brown. Brown, 
blue and nearly white color phases of black 
bear are found in western North America. 
Length of head and body, 5-to-6'4 feet. Height 
at shoulders, 2-to-3¥2 feet. Up to 600 pounds. 


reported killed during the 1960-61 hunting season could 
conceivably have had an economic value of $1,000 per 
animal. Virginia considers the economic value of each 
black bear at $1,500. 

To the detriment of the bear, good bear country in 
Florida is also high quality bee range. An abundant 
variety of mast bearing plants are found in swamps 
and hammocks. Bee yards unprotected from bears re- 
ceive severe damage since honey is a favorite bear 
food. Because an occasional bear destroys hives all 
bears are persecuted by many beekeepers whenever 
the opportunity arises. 

At relatively little expense it is possible to pro- 
tect apiaries by means of electrical fences or bear- 
proof bee hive platforms. The Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commision will, on request, mail plans for 
building platforms to all interested beekeepers. Two 
hundred dollars damage to bee hives in one raid by a 
bear can be prevented by a bear-proof beehive plat- 
form at a cost of about $170. These platforms have 
adequate space for 50 hives and are serviceable for 
fifteen years. 

An animal with estimated value of $1,000 is deserv- 
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ing of protection from illegal killing. Occasionally a 
bear makes off with a pig or even a cow or calf, but 
these instances are rare and all bears should not be 
condemned for the depredations of a few. 


How Is the Black Bear Managed in Florida? 

Management consists primarily of protection against 
illegal hunting and restocking where practicable. Hunt- 
ing regulations permit the taking of only one bear per 
hunter and bears less than 100 pounds are considered 
illegal game. This rule is designed to protect the cub 
and yearling bear from excessive shooting, but the 
violations are common. 

In the final analysis the survival of such a large 
animal will depend primarily upon the wishes of the 
average Florida citizen and sportsman. We should stop 
condemning the bear on sight, and work together to 
protect him except in the comparatively rare cases 
where he is seriously damaging property or livestock. 
Except for the Florida panther, the bear is the most 
impressive wild animal in Florida and deserves the 
fullest protection as an interesting and spectacular 
species of Florida wildlife. © 
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BRING YOUR CHECKBOOK 


NORMA ELECTRIC REEL costs you 

$1800. But then, that includes a 
set of wrenches and an instruction 
sheet. 

The purpose of this information is 
to get your attention as I am not 
selling electric reels. But the Norma 
is an example of the top-drawer fish- 
ing tackle manufactured and sold in 
Florida. It appears that the country’s 
longest sand spit produces about as 
much high quality tackle as any 
place. 

For what you get, high-priced fish- 
ing tackle isn’t exorbitant as the best 
in custom and semi-custom tackle 
doesn’t spew off an assembly line 
like Chevrolets. Badly as they are 
wanted by a few serious fishermen, 
the public isn’t standing in line for 
$100 spinning reels or $85 tackle 
boxes. Hence, there is a lot of hand 
work in the best stuff. 

The people demanding this ultra 
tackle aren’t the crackpots you might 
think although a few of them are in 
the collector category. The fact is 
that a lifetime reel or rod may be a 
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bargain at a hundred bucks plus. 
I’ve often said that I’ve spent a hun- 
dred dollars on cheap tackle boxes 
and might as well have bought a 
real one to begin with 35 years ago. 
The folks who spend the most 
money for fishing tackle are largely 
in two categories—deep-sea anglers 
and fly-fishermen—but there are 
some others who like good gear too. 
When you get down to it, I guess 
there’s no reason why the owner of 
a $2,000 outboard fishing boat should 
confine himself to seven bucks worth 
of tackle. And the $1800 electric 
reel, the Norma, sold by Fin-Nor of 
Miami, wouldn’t look out of place on 
a $100,000 yacht or even on a dinky 
little old $30,000 sports fisherman. 


So, as we carefully justify these 
expenditures we come around to the 
spin-fisherman who spends all of his 
free time angling. A few years of 
this makes a $100 Seamaster spin- 
ning reel appear pretty reasonably 
priced. And a fly-fisherman who buys 
a $100 Orvis (not made in Florida) 
or a $50 Bal-rod (which certainly is 


Here’s more than $200 worth of fly fishing 
equipment. The reel is a Seamaster, made 
in Miami—the rod an Orvis Shooting Star. 


Custom tackle 
construction is 
usually a labor of 
love — and you 
won't find these 
items listed in the 


cut-rate ads! 





By CHARLES WATERMAN 


made in Florida) isn’t necessarily a 
fast man with a dollar because it’s 
good merchandise and he can use it 
for many years. 

Mostly, the construction of real 
custom fishing tackle is a labor of 
love and I don’t think many folks 
have retired young as a result of that 
kind of business The more I see of 
real custom tackle the more I note 
that the purveyors of such things 
generally have another source of in- 
come — either through popularly- 
priced items or in some other field 
entirely. 

If you want some of this wonderful 
stuff, it’s available although you 
won't find much of it listed in the 
cut-rate, quit-business ads. 

I went into Captain Mack’s Tackle 
Shack down in Miami the other day 
to have the oil changed in my Cap- 
tain Mack fly reel (I had used it for 
four years and it had worked so well 
I hadn’t dared take it apart to check 
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the innards). Captain Mack sells his 
reels under the name, Seamaster. 

He makes a deep-water spinning 
reel that costs an even hundred as 
well as the fly reel which retails for 
the same price but neither of them 
was on display when I went in. As 
Captain Mack, himself, lovingly 
checked my pride and joy he ex- 
plained that the fine reels were a 
real curiosity when on display in his 
shop and kept him from getting any- 
thing done. People kept coming in to 
fondle them with no intention of 
buying. You have to order a long 
time ahead for most of these things 
and Captain Mack’s grocery money 
obviously doesn’t come from $100 fly 
reels. Nevertheless, he seems to get 
a kick out of producing them. 

His spinning reel takes 500 yards 
of 10-pound test monofilament, 
weighs 24 ounces and is intended for 
offshore activities with the real 
heavyweights in mind. I strongly 
suspect that Captain Mack would go 
into hiding if a manufacturing defect 
were located in one of those reels. 
Like most people who make top- 
quality merchandise, he wants it 
used by people who will appreci- 
ate it. 

There is one production spinning 
reel that costs more than $125. It’s 
the Alcedo heavy duty, an imported 
salt water model and the Mark V, 
termed a “deep sea or surf spin 
reel,” holds 600 yards of 20-pound 
test line. 

The smaller Alcedos are perhaps 
better known to light tackle fisher- 
men as quality products in the upper 
price brackets. 

Alcedo reels are imported by the 
fishing tackle division of Continental 
Arms Corporation, New York. 

Careful examination of any of 
these heavy duty spinning reels will 
show why they cost considerable 
folding money. There’s a lot of strain 
in a lot of places when you rassle 
really heavy fish with spinning reels. 
The spools must withstand the pres- 
sures of heavy monofilament that’s 


A 100-dollar Orvis flyrod doing what 

it does best— leaning on a speeding 

bonefish. The fisherman is Gib Clarke, 
Bahama resort operator. 
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packed on tightly. The handles on appears in high class tackle catalogs 


these reels give the fisherman a lot 
of leverage and the gears must pro- 
vide for fast line takeup. Then, of 
course, when you buy that kind of a 
reel you expect a finish that isn’t go- 
ing to peel off in the first high wind. 

There isn’t much surf fishing here 
of the sort they do in New England. 
Probably more of the finer heavy 
duty spinning outfits are used off- 
shore and from jetties and piers than 
from the beach. 

Some years back, I stopped in at 
St. Petersburg to have a look at the 
Zwarg fly reel. It is a direct descend- 
ant of the famous vom Hofe reels 
and costs slightly more than a hun- 
dred bucks. The folks who produced 
it made a lot of other things and 
were awfully nice to me but they 
certainly didn’t make me any sales 
talk. They had none made up at the 
time. Now and then, their fly reel 


but I doubt if they show much profit 
in making them. 

The Zwarg reel, like the vom Hofe, 
is a beautifully made thing, some- 
what complicated by modern stand- 
ards, with a well-nigh perfect drag 
mechanism. The Otto Zwarg name 
also appears on deep water reels. 
Frankly, I don’t know if you can buy 
one now or not. There was a compli- 
cated arrangement involving the 
vom Hofe concern and I never did 
fully understand it. Anyway, not all 
of the vom Hofe line was built here. 

The Bogdan fly reel is similar to 
the Zwarg in appearance and sells 
for about the same price. It appears 
in the Orvis catalog. 

Probably the best known of the 
top-ranking Florida tackle is that put 
out by the Tycoon-Fin-Nor Corpo- 
ration. They make spinning reels in 

(Continued on next page) 
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An electrically powered reel — Kipnis Engineering 
Co., Jacksonville. It’s sold by Fin Nor. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
the $100 bracket with a medium- 
sized model that is intended for use 
with middleweight rods and lines 
and was made for casting. They also 
build several sizes of fly reels with 
the highest-priced one costing $135 
and called a “wide version of the 
Tarpon reel” and a small model 
called the “Trout” that lists at $95. 
These reels are of simple construc- 
tion with the accent on quality and 
precise drag adjustment. They are 
single-action with the conventional 
handle. The aforementioned Captain 
Mack Seamaster is also single-action 
but free-spools when a fish runs— 
that is, the handle stands still. 


When it comes to conventional 
deep water reels, the Fin-Nor lineup 
includes a 2144/0 for 12 to 20-pound 
line at $250 and from that we go to 
a big 12/0 for heavy lines and with 
special gear ratio at $645. For about 
$265 more you can get one of these 
heavy-duty jobs set up for electric 
operation. 


The Tycoon salt water rods sold 
by the same people are made of glass 
and cost up to around $300—and a 
Tycoon fighting chair lists for $540 
with a fighting harness and seat for 
heavy fishing costing $100. 


High grade fishing tackle is gen- 
erally quite plain as to finish, quite 
the contrary to expensive firearms 
which often sport engraving, carving 
and all sorts of gold and silver inlays. 
Never saw anything like that on any 
kind of fishing tackle. 
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I have watched fishermen pick up 
a high grade rod or reel and state 
flatly that it isn’t worth the asking 
price. Well, I don’t know. Id cer- 
tainly hate to build a big Fin-Nor 
reel starting from scratch for any- 
thing like the price they ask and the 
same goes for Captain Mack’s reels. 


Now when we come to rods, as far 
as I know all of the top grade ones 
made in Florida are constructed of 
glass. I spent quite a while prowling 
around the Spinmaster showroom in 
Miami and I looked at a lot of their 
experimental jobs. All kinds of ac- 
tion can be built into any kind of a 
fishing rod if someone knows his 
business. Using duplicate glass 
blanks, a rodmaker can come up 
with a variety of wonderful things 
as well as a few weird ones too. 


Of late, the custom rod makers 
have been stirred up by something 
called “progressive taper,’ which 
simply means that the rod’s glass 
walls are of varying thicknesses, the 
thickness being controlled in manu- 
facture. Some of the builders prob- 
ably wish they had never heard of 
this business because eccentric cus- 
tomers keep wanting the “stiff part” 
or the “soft part” of a rod in a spe- 
cial place. 


Many of the standard, off-the-shelf 
rod models started out as custom 
jobs were found satisfactory for nu- 
merous anglers and then became 
stock items at a lower price. I got 


A Fin Nor salt water reel. 
you nearly $700 without electric drive. 





Some models will cost 


hold of a wonderful experimental rod 
from Henry Orr of Spinmaster. It 
was so good I hope he put it into 
production even though that would 
take mine out of the exclusive class. 


The most expensive of spinning, 
casting and fly rods are not made in 
Florida. They’re built of bamboo and 
it is the flyrods that are in most de- 
mand. Despite the take-over of hol- 
low glass in most fields, there are 
many fly-fishermen who insist on 
split bamboo. 


Although there are some wonder- 
ful bamboos made for salt water fish- 
ing, most salt water fly anglers are 
using glass. In addition to the rela- 
tive cheapness of hollow glass, I be- 
lieve this choice is due largely to 
the light weight of hollow glass rods. 
Most salt water rods are pretty pow- 
erful sticks and their actual scale 
weight becomes an obstacle when 
made of any solid material. 


A custom flyrod for heavy salt 
water fishing will cost around $60 in 
glass but it will bring more than a 
hundred in bamboo. 


Now, for light fly fishing I’m in- 
clined to think bamboo has an edge 
over glass and a lot of guys agree 
with me. Then, of course, some of us 
may imagine it. Some of the rest 
may insist on bamboo because we’re 
ashamed to admit we’re too crude to 
see any difference. 


Split bamboo rods, made of care- 
fully shaped strips glued together, 
can be real works of art and most 
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top-flight flyrods of that material 
cost around $100 retail. There are 
several custom makers who build 
them in the conventional manner but 
with special attention to the custom- 
er’s desires. Most of them are very 
small concerns that don’t advertise 
and you have to wait your turn. 
There are also some fine English 
makes. Among the best-known of the 
custom flyrod builders in this coun- 
try are Powell and Leonard. There 
are several others and I am not going 
to try to name them because I might 
leave out some and I’m not abso- 
lutely sure of which ones are still 
being made. 


However, a couple of American- 
made bamboos are so unique in con- 
struction they cannot be passed by. 


First, there is the Orvis, built in 
Manchester, Vermont. These folks 
make fly, spinning and baitcasting 
rods and sell a lot of other high class 
tackle. Their line of fine rods has the 
distinction of being readily available. 
They’re a pretty large outfit and 
keep a stock of rode on hand. 

Orvis rods are impregnated. That 
is, the Tonkin bamboo is “filled” 
with bakelite resin, thus becoming 
waterproof and really tough. Really 
tough. 

One rodmaker who had never dis- 
sected an Orvis started an argument 
about the process. 

“Look,” he told me as he examined 
the Orvis I had just acquired and 
could not afford, “they may put a 


Fin Nor spinning reels produced in Miami at around $100 each. 
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little goop on these things and the 
finish may be hard but don’t tell me 
this stuff is all through the whole 
stick.” 

Unarmed with facts and sputtering 
with indignation, I wrote to Orvis for 
a cross-section of one of their rods. 
They sent it and calmly informed me 
that I should file, hammer, chop, 
burn and freeze the thing and then 
exhibit it to my doubting friend. It 
was one of few arguments I have 
ever won hands down. 

Orvis rods cost clear up to $190 
for a 2-hand salmon rod but a good 
flyrod brings around $100 with cast- 
ing and spinning rods listed at 
around $55 to $60. 

I don’t audit the Orvis books but 
I am guessing that there is far more 
interest in their flyrods than in their 
other numbers. I think the quality 
shows up best in flyrods. 

A representative of a glass rod 
firm once told me that impregnated 
bamboo is harder to break, crush 
and scratch than anything he had 
ever sold. Orvis has things going 
their way here because, even if he 
believes it’s that tough, the owner 
of a hundred-buck stick probably 
won’t test it. | 


His gear may not be 
pretty but many a tour- 
nament caster spends 
thousands of dollars— 
and thousands of hours 
—achieving near - per- 
fection in distance and 
accuracy tackle. 


That bamboo comes from China, 
which makes its acquisition a little 
touchy these days. The Orvis catalog 
smugly states they have enough to 
last them for 20 years at their pres- 
ent rate of production. They say it 
is “pre-war grade” but don’t men- 
tion whether it has been kicking 
around all that time or not. 

Quite different but just as amazing 
in the results achieved is the Win- 
ston rod made in San Francisco. This 
bamboo job is hollow, giving great 
strength with little weight. 

The Winston rods are beautiful 
tools for any fishing but they have 
gained their reputation as distance- 
casting sticks. The first two of the 
Winstons ever made set new world 
records at a national tournament. 

Not seen so often in the East, they 
are beloved by long-casting steel- 
head seekers on the West Coast 
rivers and are prized by many celeb- 
rities. 

The process by which the Win- 
stons are made was originated by the 
late Lew Stoner. All of them are 
now personnally made by Doug Mer- 
rick who has been in the business a 
long time. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A Florida Boating Adventure 








CRUISE INTO 
HISTORY 





By ELGIN WHITE 


I’ THE OLD SPANISH conquistadores 
had cruised the sparkling waters 
between Apalachicola and Pensa- 
cola in a high powered outboard 
boat, they probably would have 
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never gone on to the Mississippi. 
They would have found their 
Utopia right there, and pitched a 
permanent camp somewhere along 
those snow white beaches. However, 


a guy named DeSoto had wander- 
lust, and he moved his crew on. But 
they had the foresight, as did an- 
other Spaniard named Tristan de 
Luna, to build a fort or settlement 
here and there along the way, and 
for that we are eternally grateful. 

Not only did those fortifications 
help keep Indians away, but as the 
year 1961 came along, it gave us an 
excuse to cruise those waters, visit 
the sites of the forts, and come back 
home with a keen sense of historical 
accomplishment. 

Thus we move into the narrative 
of our “Cruise Into History.” 

To make the cruise, I needed three 
things: Desire, company, and a cou- 
ple of boats. I had the desire. Bill 
Ray of Silver Springs furnished the 
boats, and the Curtis Gentry family 
of Mobile, Alabama (in the winter) 
and Destin, Florida (in the summer) 
provided the company. 

I needed one other thing. I needed 
a top flight shutter bug to record the 
momentous journey. Didn’t have to 
reach but across the hall from my 
office to get Johnny Johnson, one 
of Florida’s most talented photogra- 
phers. Johnny will go on a boat trip 
at the click of a shutter, and we were 
ready. 

The Gentrys are a family of five. 
Curtis and the Mrs. (Mildred) and 
youngsters Patricia, Virginia, and 
Buddy. When my old friend Leonard 
Hutchinson of Destin advised us he 
would get a family group to make 
the trip, we were quite pleased. We 
figured Pat, Virginia, and Buddy 
would be just above the toddling 
stage and were prepared to survive 
the journey with an ample supply of 
lollipops and cookies. 

As it turned out, Patricia is 23, 
Virginia is 21, and Buddy is 20. The 
girls were lovely models, Buddy was 
an excellent boatman, and we were 
flabbergasted. 

We decided to make the run east 
to west from Apalachicola to Pensa- 
cola, with a stop-over at Destin. In 
addition to taking pictures and visit- 
ing the historical sights along the 
way, we wanted to see what the 
water run had to offer in the way of 
boating fun, facilities, and fishing. 
Believe me, it had ’em all. 
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Curtis got a cruising guide chart 
put out by the Standard Oil Co. This 
is just one of several fine cruising 
guides put out by various oil firms. 
We checked the chart carefully for 
mileage distances, and found it was 
04.6 miles from the municipal 
launching ramp at Apalach to the 
new marina at Panama City. From 
there it was 57 miles to Curtis’ sum- 
mer cottage in Destin, and from there 
it was 38 miles to Fort Pickens, on 
Santa Rosa Island. 

I cast a leery glance at the three 
six gallon tanks aboard each boat. 
Curtis noticed the quizzical furrows 
on my brow and soothed, “We can 
make it to Panama City with a little 
gas to spare if we run about three- 
quarter throttle.” 

I knew Curtis was an engineer 
with a Mobile Paper Co., but who 
said that made him a petrol expert? 
Then Buddy advised me that the 
Gentrys also run a fishing tackle 
shop, a charter boat, and have three 
other water craft at Destin. I figured 
we were in the hands of experts. 

Actually, we needed to have no 
fear about gas, as there is fuel avail- 
able at White City, in the intra- 
coastal past Lake Wimico, and at 
Port St. Joe. But I’m just a worrier, 
anyhow. 

We pulled out of Apalach’s excel- 
lent launching pad around 9 a.m. on 
a Monday morning to begin the in- 
tracoastal trek to Panama City. We 
poked along close to shore after we 
passed under the bridge leading to 
Kast Point, ‘cause Johnny wanted to 
get some good shots as we passed the 
famous Apalachicola shrimp fleet. 

A few clicks on the Linhof camera 
and we headed north on the Apa- 
lachicola. We remained in mid-chan- 
nel on the Apalach, until we reached 
markers No. 2 and No. 9. We closed 
to port at No. 9, which led us into 
the Jackson River and the intra- 
coastal canal. No. 2 takes you on up 
the Apalachicola, joining the Chat- 
tahoochee at Lake Seminole. 

Jackson is a twisting, turning piece 
of river. It is fairly serene, and Cur- 


We encountered an unusual barge 
swing-bridge near White City. 
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Entering Searcy Creek from the Jackson River. 


tis pointed out that back in the bull- 
rushes somewhere was one of the 
first mansions ever built in the Apa- 
lachicola area. We couldn’t see it 
from the river side, however, so we 
moved on towards Lake Wimico. 

Wimico is one of Florida’s top 
bass fishing areas. In fact the whole 
complex of waters around Apalach 
and the intracoastal here abound 
with real good fishing. These waters 
are among the fabled in Florida 
where an angler can toss a fresh 
water lure from the bow of his boat 
and his fishin’ partner can hurl a 
salt water teaser from the stern. 

The body of water beyond Wimico 
is called Searcy Creek. This is really 
one of the prettiest stretches of 
water along this run. The banks are 
lined with tropic greenery, inter- 
spersed with limestone rock, tall 
pine trees, bushy palmettos, and 
snow white sand dunes. 


Near White City (a gas stop if 
necessary) we encountered an un- 
unusual barge-bridge. This structure 
is composed of an old barge, recon- 
ditioned and repainted, which 
reached across the canal from dock 
to dock. When a boat arrives, the 
tender closes both accesses, climbs 
aboard the barge, cranks up a power- 
ful winch, and the barge swings 
wide on a cable that is dropped into 
the deep, allowing clear passage for 
the boat. If you have never seen a 
bridge like this one, you’re in for a 
treat. It is rudimentary, but highly 
effective. 

Just pass the bridge a deep cut 
canal leads off to port into one of 
Florida’s oldest towns, Port St. Joe. 
Back in the early 1800’s, St. Joseph 
was one of Florida’s largest ports. It 
seemed destined for greatness, but 
was all but wiped out in 1841 when a 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ship from South America brought in 
yellow fever. The palatial homes, 
brick office buildings, docks and 
warehouses were deserted overnight 
as people fled in panic. In a few 
weeks three fourths of the town had 
succumbed to the scourge. Then, in 
1844 what remained of the once fabu- 
lously wealthy town was wiped out 
in a hurricane and tidal wave. The 
town was reduced to matted creep- 
ers, palmettos, pines, and relics of a 
once promising future. 

But the harbor was too good to 
elapse into nothingness. Port St. 
Joe emerged near the ruins of the 
past, and today is a thriving com- 
munity with paper and chemical in- 
dustries and fishing and _ boating 
leading the town into a bright future. 

When we got back into the intra- 
coastal, the water was as smooth as 
glass. Buddy was at the controls of 
our boat, and eased it close to the 
Gentry’s family cruiser where John- 
ny snapped a picture of the other 
boat perfectly reflected in the calm 
water. However, we found this idyll 
was not to last. 

We had travelled about 12 miles 
to the entrance of East Bay, which 
would take us into Panama City. By 
the time we got to the flashing red 
marker heading into the bay, a quick 
line squall had moved in and the 
waters of East Bay were quite 
choppy. We were fully expecting a 
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Panama City’s magni- 
ficent new municipal 
marina is a real show- 
place, with boat slips 
to accommodate more 
than 450 craft. It has 
a gasoline depot, shop- 
ping center, motel and 
auditorium. 


Taking on fuel at Pan- 

ama City marina, be- 

fore heading west to 
Destin. 


sound drenching, but the squall 
moved on as quickly as it had ap- 
peared, and by the time we got into 
the bay, old Sol was beaming down 
again. 

We crossed under the bridge at 
Long Point and went into Panama 
City’s magnificent new $5,000,000 
municipal marina. 

This marina is now and will con- 
tinue to be a showplace. Boat slips 
to accommodate more than 450 boats 
of all sizes line both sides of the 
marina, and a completely equipped 
supply and gasoline depot is right 
at the end of the dock. 

Farther back, towards the main 
part of town, is a new shopping cen- 
ter, snack bar, motel, and municipal 
auditorium. The new facility, com- 
pleted only a little over two years 








ago, was the result of far-sightedness 
on the part of the city fathers of 
Panama City, who realized the natu- 
ral attraction of their magnificent 
harbor would one day make this 
north Florida city a boating para- 
dise. It is fast becoming just that, 
and this new marina has been a tre- 
mendous boost. 

Panama City was just a small town 
prior to World War II, but the mag- 
nificent harbor and its easy accessi- 
bility to the Gulf of Mexico 
prompted the establishment of a 
huge shipyard here. The yard is still 
here, but now we saw the rusting 
hulks of old Liberty ships and 
destroyers, tied side by side, await- 
ing the welder’s torch. 

These vessels are being reduced 
to scrap, and if you’re in the market 
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We passed by several tugs and barges in the Intracoastal canal. 


for anything you might consider use- 
ful, you can make arrangements to 
buy any and all parts. 

We gassed up while in Panama 
City, then headed west toward Des- 
tin. Again we were watching another 
line squall moving in, but were 
getting used to them. These quick 
rain storms are typical of tropical 
Florida, and though a nuisance to 
photographers, fishermen, and boat- 
men, they are a boon to farmers and 
those of us who suffer from summer 
heat. These line squalls keep Flor- 
ida’s summer weather cool indeed. 

We again entered the intracoastal 
waterway from West Bay out of 
Panama City, and the canal along 
here begins to take on the appear- 
ance of a white Christmas. The 
whole beach area of Florida’s ‘“Miri- 
cle Strip” is magnificent in brilliant 
white sand. 

This sand is so white, as a matter 
of fact, that when you’re on it you 
had best wear dark (and really 
dark) sunglasses, for the reflection 
is the same as on snow. You could 
get snow blind if you stayed on this 
sand in a bright sun long enough. 

Just before we reached the chan- 
nel markers leading into Chocta- 
whatchee Bay, that line squall caught 
up with us. We were soundly 


The calm waters of the Intracoastal 
waterway gives an almost perfect re- 
flection of the Gentry boat. 
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drenched, so we slowed down to 
a mere crawl. The rain was pounding 


down so hard we could barely see 


in front of us. But it was fortunate 
we could see, even if just a little. 
Looming out of the rain was a tug 
and fuel barge, one of many we 
passed on this trip. Nothing is more 
eerie to a boatman than to be in 
mist, rain, or fog and see the ghostly 
shape of a large vessel emerge 
directly in front of him. 

However, this fellow was as cau- 
tious as we were, and we passed 
slowly in the rain with plenty of 
room for all. 

When we reached the bay, it was 


still squally and the old Chocta- 
whatchee was kicking it up. We 
plowed into the whitecaps at a good 
pace, though, for Buddy contended 
we would ride the roughs a lot better 
at a faster pace, rather than wallow 
in the swells. He proved to be a good 
skipper, and we made fairly good 
time on into Destin. 

If you encounter rough weather 
in Choctawhatchee Bay, it is better 
to keep as close to shore as possible. 
But if in mid-channel, as we were, 
you set your course on 270 degrees 
to the marker off Cobb’s point. Then 
you swing to 238 degrees to hit flash- 
ing marker 9 at the pass leading into 
Destin harbor. Be sure to stay near 
channel here, because moving too 
close into shore could get a little 
sticky. Sand bars extend pretty far 
out all along this route. 

We moved under the bridge where 
U.S. Highway 98 spans the pass, and 
took a sharp left turn into Destin 
Harbor. 

The Gentry’s were pretty close 
behind us as we pulled up to their 
dock in Destin. It was almost dark 
when we arrived, but the weather 
had calmed down and bright summer 
stars were beginning to wink up 
above. Johnny and I went to a near- 
by motel while the Gentrys dried out 
in their summer cottage. @ 


PART 2— NEXT MONTH 
DESTIN TO PENSACOLA 
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Outdoor Recreation In Florida 


Offers A Wide Variety of Activities For 


FAMILY FUN 


OU’VE PROBABLY HEARD it said that 

families are not as closely-knit 
as formerly. The statement generally 
is inaccurate so far as Florida fami- 
lies are concerned, for there are 
many opportunities for shared out- 
door fun. This summer, just be sure 
you are not among the few stay-at- 
homes. ... 

The automobile, especially the 
roomy station wagon, has made fam- 
ily camping-out easy, and there is 
no outdoor living comparable to 
catching forty winks under the stars. 
Most of Florida’s state parks and 
national forests have special camping 
sites for mobile campers. 
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After deciding on direction of 
travel and planned camping site des- 
tination, the first problem is to as- 
semble the camping gear consistent 
with actual needs. Begin by making 
up a list of “essential” items as sug- 
gested by everyone in the family; 
then edit it carefully and mutually 
agree to discard items of improbable 
or limited use. Even so, you will end 
up with a long list of equipment to 
assemble, check off the list and pack 
for travel. 

If you use cartons as general con- 
tainers, make a list of the contents 
of each box and glue it on the box 
where you can easily read it, so you 
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won't have to rummage through 
everything to find a particular item. 
So far as possible, group related 
items in a single box. 

Take care that all family members 
select proper and sufficient clothing, 
especially comfortable footwear. 
Camping-out fun hinges heavily on 
individual comfort. Rain? It won't 
bother you at all if you are prepared 
for it. 

Perhaps a boat trip, with over- 
night camp at some scenic spot, holds 
greater appeal than automobile 
camping. If so, advance planning and 
preparation are essentially the same. 

There are many little secrets for 
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Between hunting seasons is the ideal time to polish up 
family members’ marksmanship. 


Camping-out is always a memorable experience—for all 
members of the family. 


a successful camp-out, but space will 
not permit inclusion here. Just keep 
in mind that no camping trip can be 
perfect in all its many facets; be 
reconciled to occasional, temporary 
discomfort and make the best of it. 
Half the fun of camping out is the 
experience shared and the knowl- 
edge gained. 

If you want to take a really seri- 
ous approach to your summer 
camping, look up “Forty Winks 
Afield” in the May, 1959, issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, and “Dry— 
or Drenched?” in the August, 1959, 
issue, or get Kephart’s “Camping 
and Woodcraft” and the late Town- 
send Whelen’s “On Your Own in the 
Wilderness” from your local library. 
This summer, plan at least one over- 
night family camp-out. 

Between hunting seasons is the 
time to sharpen up your shooting 
eye. With more families hunting as 
a group, practice shooting can be 
both family sport and advantageous 
to hunting season marksmanship. 

For a fun-filled day, take the fam- 
ily to the nearest trapshooting range, 
where electrically operated target 
throwing traps, established safe 
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range boundaries and possible serv- 
ices of a qualified instructor can be 
had. 

Introduction of younger members 
to trapshooting may have surprise 
aftermath. Generally, young shoot- 
ers learn quickly and shoot well be- 
cause their reflexes and eyesight are 
good. Once gun safety principles and 
range procedures are instilled, they 
seem to take to the sport enthusias- 
tically and with noticeable skill... . 
And don’t underestimate them! You 
might be like the father who took 
his son with him to the Grand Amer- 
ican national trapshoot for moral 
support, only to have the boy enter 
the competition and win a $10,000 
classification prize, while the father 
failed to win anything! 

If a club trapshooting layout is 
not close to home, then get a good 
handtrap and learn to make the 
thrown targets emulate the tricky 
flight of dove and quail on fast 
get-away. 

Not counting the many gun clubs 
that are well organized for the con- 
duct of regular trap and Skeet 
shoots, a spot check of shooting ac- 
tivity on the Florida scene shows 





there are more than ninety active 
rifle and pistol clubs that conduct 
either open competitions or instruc- 
tional classes in expert and safe fire- 
arms handling. 

Shooters who seek safe ranges and 
competition will find them among 
the organized shooting clubs at Jack- 
sonville, Miami, Tampa, Clearwater, 
St. Petersburg, Hollywood, Coral 
Gables, Fort Pierce, Key West, Ven- 
ice, Winter Haven, Orlando, Dune- 
din, Daytona Beach, DeLand, Ocala, 
Pensacola and Fort Myers, to name 
a few localities that are notably ac- 
tive. Obviously, you need not travel 
far to find either a safe range or 
shoulder-to-shoulder competition. 

Write the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for a list of 
Florida shooting groups currently 
affiliated with the NRA. Locally, 
your leading sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer is usually a quick source 
of information. 

For the family whose group inter- 
est caters to old guns, there is a lot 
of Florida-based activity going on. 

At Dunedin and other points there 


(Continued on next page) 
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distaff 


attracts 
members. 


Target archery 


(Continued from preceding page) 
are active shooting clubs specializing 


in competitive firing of old-time 
muzzle loading weapons—the flint- 
locks and the Scheutzen-type cap 
lock guns of pioneer days, in original 
or resurrected form. At Dunedin, 
the monthly shoots are especially 
colorful because most of the shooters 
dress like America’s pioneer rifle- 
men, fringed leather jackets, coon- 
skin caps, suspended powder horns, 
Bowie knives and all! 

Modern muzzle loading matches 
are usually fired at either 50 or 100 
yards at standard National Rifle As- 
sociation targets, with firing both 
from bench rest and offhand posi- 
tions. Some of the Kentucky-style 
muzzleloaders, with their patchball 
and black powder loads, average 
3-inch groups at 100 yards, and a few 
of the resurrected old weapons put 
many modern rifles to shame. 

Florida muzzleloading activity is 
part of the nationwide interest in the 
firing of remaining period weapons 
still in shootable condition. A list of 
Florida-based groups, as well as 
news about activity on the national 
scene, can be had by letter request 
to the National Muzzle Loading As- 
sociation, Portsmouth, Ohio, where 
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Boatacades—sponsored throughout Florida by local clubs—are always 
fun to join. 


some 6,000 enthusiasts meet annu- 
ally for colorful, noisy shoulder-to- 
shoulder competition. 

Keep family shotguns active by 
staging summer month crow hunts. 
Assemble a few crow decoys and a 
papier-mache owl figure and set up 
the decoys along a known crow fly- 
way, while you and the other shoot- 
ers in the family conceal yourselves 
in a nearby blind and sound attract- 
ing crow calls. 

Or obtain discarded, unhatched 
chicken eggs from a local hatchery 
and dump them in a pile along a fly- 
way where crows will surely find 
them. Add a few crow decoy silhou- 
ettes, and let the black rascals get 
used to the set-up before you hunt 
over it, from camouflaged blind. 

If family members will cooperate 
by remaining still and keeping quiet, 
there is a lot of fun to be had from 
“calling in” foxes, raccoons and 
other predators. One of the best call- 
ers is a hand-activated call that imi- 
tates the distress cries of an injured 
seagull. ... 

Strictly spectator sport are the 
quarterly firearms exhibitions held 
in different Florida cities by the 
Florida Gun Collectors’ Association. 
Watch local newspapers for dates 


and places of these interesting, free 
exhibits. 

Archery as a family sport packs 
plenty of appeal and many opportu- 
nities for fun-filled competition. Nu- 
merous, convenient ranges statewide 
make participation easy. 

In addition to formal target shoot- 
ing over measured ranges, many of 
the Florida clubs maintain special 
field courses, with animal figure tar- 
gets set up at unknown ranges, to 
permit the serious bowhunter to 
keep in practice between hunting 
seasons, ... 

Boating opens up new and ever 
interesting horizons.... 

With its thousands of lakes and 
scenic waterways, Florida is a “nat- 
ural” for family boating. Whether 
you harbor your own craft, trailer- 
transport one to navigable waters, or 
rent, matters not; neither does the 
boat type or motor power, for the 
fishing size outboard can be just as 
much fun—if not more—than a 30-ft. 
cruiser. 

For small boat operators who 
wisely stick close to sheltered, trav- 
eled waters, there is very little at- 
tendant danger, so long as a craft is 
not overloaded, has required life pre- 
servers and usable fire extinguishers. 
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Boatcades are sponsored in vari- 
ous sections of the state and are 
worthy of joining. Two popular an- 
nual events are the Eureka-Leesburg 
cruise of the Jacksonville Outboard 
Club, and the Clearwater-Venice 
boatcade of Florida West Coast 
clubs. 

Family fishing can take many 
forms, but for all-around, inexpen- 
sive sport one cannot beat old- 
fashioned cane pole fishing with bob- 
ber-float and worms or other natural 
baits. Tackle therefor can be quickly 
assembled or rented almost any- 
where, and there are legions of good 
places to fish. 

Millions of fresh water panfish are 
taken by Florida sportsmen every 
year. Areas that have earned fame 
by reason of their varied and plenti- 
ful panfish populations are such 
places as the waters of the Wacissa- 
Aucilla rivers, of Taylor, Jefferson 
and Madison counties; the Oklawaha 
near the Eureka Bridge, Marion 
County; Blue Lake; Lake Easy, 
Crooked Lake; Panasoffkee Lake; 
Lake Apopka; Lake Harris; Lake 
Deacon; innumerable lakes around 
Eustis, Tavares and Mt. Dora; Lake 


Asby; Lake Okeechobee; the St. 
Johns river; Suwannee, Kissimmee, 
Crystal, Withlacoochee, Chipola, 


Chassohowitzka, Homosassa, Choc- 
tawhatchee and Wakulla rivers; 
Ochesee Pond in Jackson county; 





the Dead Lakes region of Gulf and 
Calhoun counties, and Fisheating 
Creek on Highway # 27. Hundreds 
of other unnamed or locally named 
lakes and ponds contribute liberally 
to Florida’s panfishing fun. 

No special angling skills are 
needed to catch Florida panfish, but 
experts agree there is more to cane 
pole fishing than just baiting a hook 
with a worm. 

Location of the float or bobber is 
important to success. Before rigging 
your float, suspend a sinker from 
your line to determine the depth of 
the water. Then rig poles to keep 
baits just off the bottom. 

Naturally, the size and style of 
hook used should match the average 
size of the particular fish species 
you’re trying to catch. Many anglers 
make the mistake of using too large 
a hook. 

For bream, long shanked Carlisle 
pattern hooks in size 6 are popular, 
while for speckled perch a No. 4 size 
is often preferred. For crappies, cer- 
tain proponents will have no other 
hook than a No. 8 Sproat. For gen- 
eral use, some mighty successful 
Florida pan-fishermen like a No. 10 
Model Perfect, or a_ thin-shanked 
Wright & McGill Aberdeen style in 
either size 6 or 8. 

Instead of placing the hook at the 
extreme end of the line, some cane 
pole fishermen like to attach a Dip- 


It's a great day when Dad takes his young son on the boy’s first fishing trip. 
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sey sinker at that point; then, be- 
tween the sinker and bobber, they 
vertically string several short lead- 
ers, each with hook and bait, trot- 
line fashion. 


Worms are a popular bait and a 
natural food for many species of 
fresh water fish. You can always find 
worms in graveyards or you can buy 
them from roadside commercial 
“worm farms.” The latter is recom- 
mended because most freshly dug 
native worms are opaque, slimy to 
touch and sluggish of action, and are 
apt to be unattractive to a fish. 


If you dig your own, collect your 
worms well in advance of planned 
fishing and put them in clean sand 
or wet moss to scour their bodies. 
Feed them mixed corn meal, pow- 
dered milk and coffee grounds. 


A Florida  pan-fisherman who 
catches a lot of fish, carries with him 
a small block of wood with hollowed 
out oval center of about 244x2x%, 
inches. He baits his hook with one 
or more worms and places the baited 
hook in the block’s hollowed out 
section. Next, he covers both bait 
and hook with firm mud. He then 
carefully removes the formed mud- 
ball from its mold and gently lowers 
it close to lake or stream bank. As 
he twitches the pole ever so slightly, 
the mudball slowly disintegrates and 
exposes the worms. The trick usu- 
ally fools even the smartest of fish; 
evidently, they regard the dissolving 
mudball as a bit of dislodged bank 


earth containing worm life. 


Worms don’t always catch panfish, 
however. Florida’s crystal-clear wa- 
ters make for too easy pre-meal in- 
spection by the fish! Too, panfish 
often change food preferences sev- 
eral times a day. A varied menu— 
worms, fish eggs, crickets, hellgra- 
mites, roaches, large ants and even 
bits of sausage and raw meat should 
be tried. Try different servings until 
you find the particular dish the fish 
prefer. 

To give specific examples, for 
bluegills try small minnows, night- 
crawlers, roaches and crickets fished 
close to the surface at first, with 


(Continued on page 37) 
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60,000 Fishermen Tried Their Luck At Lake Parker 


On Opening Day And Found—— 





ATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1962, is a day that will long 

be remembered by thousands of fishermen, and 
will be recorded in the books as one unique in the 
history of fisheries management. 

For on that date, 2,180-acre Lake Parker in the 
northeastern part of the City of Lakeland, was opened 
to fishing. It will remain in the memory of thousands 
of fishermen and go down in the books because of 
the “firsts” and records established on that opening 
day. To say that the event was a huge success would 
be the understatement of the year! 

Let’s take a look at some of the things that oc- 
curred. First, there was the huge crowd. Probably 
in its history, Lake Parker never saw more than 400 
or 500 fishermen on its waters on any one day. On 
that opening day it has been estimated that 6,000 
anglers tried their luck! 

By 9:00 o’clock on opening morning there wasn’t 
a parking space to be found in four miles of lake 
shore. At one boat launching ramp there was a line 
of cars with empty boat trailers for a solid mile. 

One of the fisheries biologists at the lake that morn- 
ing, a man with long experience in “openings” and 
fish management, was heard to mutter every few min- 
utes, “I never saw anything like this!” All of the 
wildlife officers and fisheries management personnel 
on the lake agreed that they had never seen the 
equal. 

On the 400-foot City Fishing Pier, located at the 
municipal power plant on the south shore of the lake, 
fishermen stood shoulder to shoulder. The new bridge 
across the canal to the pier was lined on both sides. 
Shores of the canal and lake in both directions were 
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FISHING WAS GOOD! 





By FRED JONES 
crowded. In fact, there was no appreciable stretch 
of the many miles of shoreline that didn’t have fish- 
ermen. 

By 9 a.m. on that Saturday morning there were 382 
boats on the surface of the lake—and they came and 
went all day long! 

Fishermen started fishing the lake at 12:01 am. 
The first fisheries biologist to go to work at the lake 
that morning, at six a.m. found people already going 
home with limit strings! 

So there were lots of fishermen—what about fish? 

And here again many people were surprised. For 
among the hundreds of people I saw and talked to only 
two—Jimmy Musso, about whom I'll have more later, 
and myself, were the only ones who hadn’t caught a 
fish! 

Another surprise—more bass were caught than any 
other species. And I saw more people who had 
their limit of bass than I saw people who hadn’t caught 
their limits. According to the opening day check the 
bass averaged %4 pounds each, which is pretty good 
when one considers that the lake was stocked only 
the year before with fingerlings. The largest bass 
officially weighed in that day was just under 3 pounds, 
but I personally saw a four pounder weighed unoffi- 
cially on the north end of the lake. Some people had 
limit strings which were made up of bass running 
from 1 to 2 pounds each—they had released all smaller 
fish. 

Other species caught in large numbers on the open- 
ing day were shellcrackers, bluegills, crappie (speckled 


More than 200 anglers used the free city fishing pier 
on opening morning. 
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Clayton Ellison and ll-year old son Wendell had two 
Schlitz tagged fish on the string of nine bass and five 
crappie caught opening morning. 

perch) and catfish. And for some individual fisher- 
men these species made up the bulk of the string. 
For example, Mrs. Mildred Slayton, wife of the Sports 
Editor of the Lakeland Ledger, herself an ardent fish- 
erman, found a “spec bed”’ that first morning and came 
in with 35 speckled perch and 3 bass! 

Using the Fish Management Division’s for the 
average amount of money spent by each bank fisher- 
man and each boat fisherman per day, and the aver- 
age profit from each, we find it is likely that the 
merchants in the Lakeland area derived a profit from 
that one day of somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$8,000. 

Mel Huish, biologist in direct charge of the Lake 
Parker project, remarked that this local profit amount- 
ed to more than the entire cost of the chemicals that 
were used to clean out the lake—and that on just the 
first day! 

Then there was the phenomenal catch of tagged 
fish. Lake Parker was one of the lakes in which 
fish had been tagged for the half-million dollar Joseph 
Schlitz Fishing Contest. A day or so before the 
opening Jimmy Musso (remember I mentioned him 
earlier) who is the local Schlitz distributor and there- 
fore, the man with whom all tagged fish must be 
registered in the area, had called me to discuss the 
possibility that some tagged fish might be caught. Be- 
tween us we decided that it COULD be a good idea 
to set up a registration desk at the lake so that peo- 
ple could check fish in without waiting until his 
office opened on Monday. 
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The size of this bass ‘failed to impress W. B. Bozeman 
of Lakeland, but a Schlitz money tag brought on that 
happy smile. 
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And by that night 33 tags had been reported! Over 
the weekend—Saturday and Sunday—54 tags were 
registered! 

That figure becomes more impressive when you 
consider that it was the largest percentage of tags 
ever returned in any equal time period in any tag- 
ging project, to my knowledge. The return of tags 
each day was the largest return of Schlitz tags ever 
made in any one day even when fishermen were re- 
turning tags from most of the state! 


From that one lake on those first two days almost 
as many tags (only four less) were returned as had 
been registered in the entire Southwest Florida Zone 
in the contest in the first four weeks of its opera- 
tion! (From fresh waters). 

The total value of that first weekend’s tags later 
proved to be $1,475.00. 


But perhaps all these items are even more amaz- 
ing when one considers the past history of Lake 
Parker. Back in 1885 when the City of Lakeland was 
incorporated, the big lake to the northeast was con- 
sidered good fishing. 


The history of Polk County shows that the lake 
contributed considerably to the new city’s economy. 
Not only were its waters used to float logs to, and 
aid in the operation of, a sawmill on the south shores, 
but also some of the residents made all or part of 
their living by selling the catches they made in its 
waters. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

However, as the years went by the catches and 
fishing dwindled away. Probably the final blow came 
when the lake became infested with hyacinths. At one 
time in the 1940’s it was estimated that more than 800 
acres of the noxious plants were to be found on its 
surface. 

After World War II efforts began to be made to 
bring the lake back into production. The first task 
was to rid the lake of hyacinths, and that was a job 
in itself. I could write a whole story about that, for 
I am proud to say I had a hand in it, but suffice it 
to say here that it even included obtaining a major 
change in the form of the city’s government! (The 
lake is in the city limits.) 

Following the successful end of the campaign to 
rid the lake of hyacinths, the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission started a series of renovating pro- 
grams. At various times various programs were tried 
as fisheries management techniques were developed. 
These programs met with varying success. 

But just when it seemed that the lake might once 
again be on the point of producing some good sports 
fishing a mysterious ailment struck and the fish pop- 
ulations practically disappeared. A year or so later 
fish once again became abundant but since catfish 
made up the bulk of the populations, commercial rather 
than sports fishing flourished. 

In this period for some years Lake Parker became 
the scene of a rather large legal and illegal commer- 
cial fishing industry. Lakeland residents and fisher- 
men, by now thoroughly disgusted, once again peti- 
tioned the Fish Management Division for help. 

This time the men, having new materials and meth- 
ods to work with, recommended complete eradication 
of all fish populations, and restocking. It was then, 
as now, the largest project of its kind ever attempted 
in Florida, and perhaps the nation. 

There was at first considerable opposition to this 
recommendation, primarily from the catfishermen and 
one or two bait dealers. But following a straw vote, 
by means of a coupon in the Lakeland Ledger which 
showed the vast majority were in favor, the work 
was started. 

In the fall of 1960 the lake was treated with chem- 
ical, and once again the residents went through a dis- 
gusting period when the stench from dead fish made 
their homes almost unlivable for some days. (The 
lake had become infested with milions of stink shad 
also.) 

Shortly after the chemical treatment the lake was 
restocked with approximately 1,000 young bluegill 
and shelleracker and 200 fingerling largemouth bass 
per acre. The personnel of the Lake Management 
Project followed the growth and development of the 
young stocked fish by systematic methods of popula- 
tion sampling. By June following the November ren- 
ovation, bass populations had expanded to approxi- 
mately five pounds per acre, and in November, one 
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year after the renovation, there was an estimated 20 
pounds of bass per acre. | 

The bass ranged in size from 3.5 to 7.0 inches in 
June, from 5.5 to 10.5 inches in September, and from 
6.0 to 13.0 inches in November. The stocked bluegill 
and shellcracker had expanded from approximately 3 
pounds per acre in June to 54 pounds per acre in 
September. One year after renovation, the bluegill 
and shellcracker in Lake Parker were estimated at 
130 pounds per acre. The biologists then predicted 
“excellent” fishing whn the lake was opened. 

Just over a year after the renovation came this 
opening day, and its phenomenal success. No one now 
doubts that the men of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s Fish Management Division know 
how to produce good fishing. They have proved that 
beyond all question. 

One bait selling establishment which had opposed 
the program originally because they felt it would “kill 
their business” for a year or so at least, was sold out 
on opening morning by 8:30 even though they had 
stocked up heavily. Two bait places that I checked, 
out of the dozen or more in the area, had sold some 
20,000 shinners and minnows, and thousands of worms 
at 9:00 on opening morning—and their business held 
up right on through the day and weekend. 

In fact, their business since that first day has been 
flourishing beyond their wildest hopes. There is every 
reason to believe they will continue to prosper now! 

But happy as they may be, their joy does not ex- 
ceed that of the sports fishermen of the area. Perhaps 
the feeling of the soprts fishermen in the area can 
best be exemplified by the exclamation one of them 
made as his stringer was checked on that first day. 
“For the first time in my life,” he said, “I feel good 
about the money I spend for licenses to hunt and fish. 
It’s a doggone good investment when it can change a 
lake from nothin’ to this!” © 
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Game Commission pilot George Langford checks opening day catches 
proudly displayed by these youthful anglers. 
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A GOOD RETRIEVER, in addition to 
being a delight to watch oper- 
ate, will cut at least one-half the 
number of birds or ducks which 
otherwise would have been lost. Al- 
though he doesn’t realize it—it’s all 
great fun for him—he is one of our 
finest conservationists. 

It is likely that there are fewer 
waterfowl retrievers in Florida than 
of any other major breed of hunting 
dogs. Two factors largely are re- 
sponsible for the relative scarcity of 
good retrievers. First, except in 
North Florida, the hunting of ducks 
and geese in recent years has been 
of a marginal nature with sufficient 
use of a good retriever a problema- 
tical proposition. Second, the scarc- 
ity of retriever field trials have held 
activity and interest to a minimum. 

The value of a trained retriever, 
however, cannot be questioned. A 
good retriever will mean more game 
for the bag with fewer birds being 
killed. A survey shows that about 
one in every three or four downed 
ducks is lost, crippled or killed and 
good retrievers could bring in many 
of these birds. 

The retriever, when used on wa- 
terfowl, is the only class of hunting 
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dog which does not aid its master 
in locating and killing game. The 
retriever’s value comes only after 
the game has been killed or 
wounded. 


Of the relatively few retrievers in 
use in Florida, the Labrador prob- 
ably is the most popular at the pres- 
ent time. Chesapeake Bay and Gold- 
en retrievers, however, have their 
devotees who are quick to point out 
the advantages of those breeds. 


The Labrador, a hardy and active 
dog, has a short coat which is of 
special value when used in areas 
where cockleburrs are frequent. 
Most Labradors are black although 
people who object to the color on the 
grounds that it is too easily seen 
can obtain yellows and blacks. 


It is generally believed that in 
the 16th century, fishermen from 
Devon, England, took dogs to the 
Newfoundland colony. There the 
dogs were trained and bred, and 
when re-introduced to England in 
about 1835 they met an immediate 
popularity. The modern Labrador 
stems largely from two standout 
dogs. Peter of Farkally and Flapper. 

Until the Labrador came along 


Miami dog handler Dick 
Johnson lines his Open 
Class dog, Mallard of 
Devil's Garden, 
blind retrieve. This refers 
to a dove or duck that 
has been shot and fallen 
out of view. Through the 
use of hand signals the 
handler direct the 
dog to the vicinity of the 
fall and thereby recover 
the lost bird. Mallard of 
Devil’s Garden is top con- 
tender in the Florida Field 
Trial and has 
qualified for competition 
in the National Amateur 
Field Trials. 


for a 


can 


circuit, 





to challenge for supremacy, the 
Chesapeake Bay retriever was con- 
sidered the peer among waterfowl- 
ing dogs. The Chesapeake supposed- 
ly will take more punishment from 
heavy seas and cold weather than 
other breeds but often is difficult 
to handle due to a fighting disposi- 
tion. Powerful, the Chesapeake is not 
a handsome dog but he ranks ace- 
high in usefulness. A dense, oily 
coat makes this dog well adapted 
to his work. The Chesapeake is dis- 
tinguished by a brown to dead 
grass to straw color, yellow eyes 
and a long, strong tail. 

Records are kept by the American 
Chesapeake Club, founded in 1918. 


Golden retrievers have an inter- 
esting modern history. Sir Dudley 
Majoribanks in 1860 observed the 
intelligent tricks of a set of Russian 
sheep tracking dogs in a circus. 
He bought the lot and established 
what probably was an old Asiatic 
breed as a modern game retrieving 
animal. It is known that one cross 
was made with a bloodhound. 

The Golden has come forth rapidly 
since 1900. It is rated as wise and 
obedient with a good nose and much 
stamina. 


The Irish Water Spaniel, one of 
the first retrievers brought to the 
U. S., has waned in popularity de- 
spite an excellent reputation. The 
Irish Spaniel had it’s heyday back 
when waterfowls were hunted com- 
mercially. A good dog was most 
important in this rugged work. Jus- 
tin McCarthy, of Ireland, is credited 
with originating the modern breed. 

The big Irish Spaniel moves fast 
on land and can be used to hunt 
rabbits and upland game birds. It 
has a curly, tight, liver-colored coat 
with long hair on the face. The Irish 
Spaniel is a very obedient, and hap- 


py dog. 


Get yourself a good retriever— 
and you'll never regret it. © 
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E HAVE BEEN receiving so many 
W requests about information re- 
lating to the Youth Conservation 
Program and Camp, we thought pos- 
sibly a question and answer column 
for this month would be appropriate. 
May we announce at this time, too, 
that our mail is quite heavy and that 
we do make every effort to reply 
to your letters as soon as possible. 
Perhaps this column will aid you in 
your plans for this summer. In the 
questions and answers, we have 
earnestly endeavored to cite the 
most prevalent inquiries. Hope we 
included your question—and so here 
goes . 

Q: When is the camp officially 
opened? 

A: June 17, 1962 

Q: What weeks are available for 
boys and girls? 

A: June 17-23, Boys One Week, 
Ages 8-11 

June 24-July 7, Boys Two Weeks, 
Ages 8-11 

July 8-21, Boys Two Weeks, Ages 
11-14 

July 22—August 4, Girls Two 
Weeks, Ages 9-13 

Q: When does the camp officially 
close? 

A: August 4, 1962 

Q: How many campers can be 
taken care of at one time? 

A: Maximum of 125 campers 

Q: What are the fees for one 
week? 

A: The fees for one week are 
$20.00 for a member of a Junior Con- 
servation Club or a Junior Garden 
Club, and $25.00 for non-members 

Q: What are the fees for two 
weeks? 

A: The fees for two weeks are 
$45.00 for a member of a Junior Con- 
servation Club or a Junior Garden 
Club, and $55.00 for non-members 

Q. Will South Florida Youth Con- 
servation Camp be opened this sum- 
mer? 
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A. No. The South Florida Youth 
Camp will not be completed this 
summer. There will be, however, 
survival courses for boys chosen by 
the Chief of the Conservation Edu- 
cation Extension Section. 


Q. What age must my child be to 
attend the camp? 

A: Boys—Ages 8-14; Girls—Ages 
9-13 

Q: Do you have any weeks for the 
older boys 15 and 16, and girls 14, 
15, and 16? 


A: We have not scheduled any 
special week for boys and girls of 
this age group. However, if they so 
desire, the boys may attend the 
camping session assigned to the boys 
of the age group 11-14, and the girls 
may attend during the week desig- 
nated for girls. 


Q: Can my son who is 7% attend 
camp? Can my daughter who is 8% 
attend the camp? 


A: If your child has his eighth 
birthday, or the girl has her ninth 
birthday during the months of June, 
July, and August, they may attend 
the camp. 


Campers will be assigned to cabins, or tents, 
by the camp director. 














Q: How long can my child stay at 
camp? 

A: Our schedule is set up only for 
a two-week period. 

Q: Where will my child sleep? 

A. The camper will be assigned to 
a cabin or tent. The director usually 
assigns them to their quarters ac- 
cordingly to the camper’s arrival. 

Q: Is there a laundry at camp? 

A: No. Campers are requested to 
bring a sufficient amount of clothing 
for the amount of time they plan to 
stay. 

Q: Can my child be placed in the 
same cabin or tent with his friend? 

A: Yes, if it is possible. However, 
this is left to the discretion of the 
director. 

Q: How long are the periods of 
discussion and instruction? 

A: Length of time for most periods 
of instruction lats approximately 25 
minutes. 

Q: What is really taught at the 
Youth Conservation Camp? 

A: Aside from recreational activi- 
ties, interests are created in nature, 
conservation, and campfire. Water- 
front activities are also taught by 
specialized instructors. This, of 
course, includes swimming, boating, 
canoeing, and fishing 

Q: Who are the instructors? 

A: Our instructors are usually 
selected from universities in Florida 
or the southeast. They have been 
carefully screened and selected for 
their specialization. 

Q: How large is the staff? 

The full complement for the 
staff is 25. 

Q: Do you have a registered nurse 
at camp? 

A: Yes, at all times. 

Q: Is my child covered by insur- 
ance? 

A: Yes, your child is covered by 
Camp Guard Insurance from the 
time he leaves home until his return. 

Q: What about hospitalization? 
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A: This is included in our insur- 
ance policy. There is no extra cost 
as it is included in the camping fee. 

Q: Can brothers remain together? 

A: Yes, if there is a problem of 
clothing or same luggage one avails, 
or if an older brother is assigned by 
his parents to the task of taking care 
of his younger brother. However, we 
like to place the boys in the cabins 
or tents accordingly to their ages. 

Q: What makes this camp so dif- 
ferent? 

A: The motivating force in oper- 
ating the Youth Conservation Camp 
is to instruct our young campers in 
the wise-use and conservation of our 
natural resources. 

Q: What are the areas covered in 
the conservation field? 

A: Soil, Water, Forestry, 
Wildlife. 

Q: What are the standards of the 
Youth Conservation Camp? 

A: The high American Camping 
Association standards are complied 
with in the camper-counselor ratio, 
programming, sanitation, safety, etc. 

Q: Does the camp teach arts and 
crafts? 

A: The camp program does not in- 
clude the teaching of arts and crafts. 

Q@: How often is the canteen 
opened? 

A: The camp canteen is opened 
twice a day—afternoon and the last 
meal. 

Q: What recreational activities are 
included in the program? 

A: During free periods, campers 
may play vollyball, horse shoes, ping 
pong, softball, etc. 

Q: If my child attends the two 
week camping session, will he be 
able to attend services on Sunday? 

A: Yes. If the camper is Roman 
Catholic, he will be taken into Ocala 
for services. Likewise for Protes- 
tants and those of the Jewish faith. 

Q: May I stay all night at the 
camp? 

A: We do not have adequate facili- 
ties for parents to spend the night 
at the camp. 

Q: May I tour the camp before 
leaving my child? 

A: Yes, by all means view our ex- 
hibits, camp facilities, and camper’s 
quarters. 


and 
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Aside from recreational activities, campers are taught facts concerning conservation, nature, 
waterfront activities and safety, boating, swimming, and fishing—by qualified instructors. 


Q. Will my child be taught to 
swim? 

A: Yes, the day of arrival the 
camper will be given a swimming 
test. 

Q: What type of supervision is of- 
fered? 

A: All cabins and tents have coun- 
selors assigned to them and they are 
responsible to the director. 

Q: How do I receive an applica- 
tion? 

A: By writing to the Youth Con- 
servation Camp, 2520 E. Silver 
Springs Boulevard, Ocala, Florida. 

Q: Do Boy Scouts get special 
rates? 

A: No, but they are cordially in- 
vited to attend the camp at the regu- 
lar fees. 

Q: Do Girl Scouts get any special 
rates? 

A: No, but they are most wel- 
come to attend the camp. 

Q: How much money does my 
child need for the canteen? 

A: Approximately $5.00 

Q: How will I get my child to 
camp? 

A: By car, bus, or train. 

Q: What route or roads must I 
take enroute to camp? 

A: From Ocala take State Road 40 
east for approximately 11 miles un- 
til you come to Nuby Shealy’s Serv- 
ice Station. Turn north on State 
Road 314 for about nine miles until 
you come to the Youth Conservation 
Camp sign. Turn right onto a clay 
road that leads to the camp. From 
U.S. 1 at Daytona Beach take 92 to 
DeLand and 17 to Barberville. Take 
40 from Barberville and at Junction 


19 take 314 to camp; or continue on 
40 toward Ocala and turn right at 
314. 

Q: Can my son or daughter take 
any type of wildlife from the camp. 

A: We are trying to teach conser- 
vation, therefore, we do not allow 
any type of wildlife taken home. 

Q: Should my child bring an axe, 
gun, or knife? 

A: None of these articles will the 
camper be allowed to have. 

Q: Is the waterfront covered by 
adequate staff? 

A: Yes. The waterfront director is 
assisted by life guards. 

Q: Do you have canoes and/or 
boats? 

A: We have four 17’ canoes and 
two boats. 

Q: Are campers allowed to fish 
while at the camp? 

A: Yes, but a camper must clean 
all the fish that he or she catches. 

Q: Does the camp have a rifle 
range? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Do you have any horses? 

A: No. 

Q: What about TV for the cabins? 

A: We do not have any television 
sets at camp. 

Q: Does the camp have a die- 
tician? 

A: Yes. 

Q: What type of meals does the 
kitchen prepare? 

A: Well balanced meals are served 
at the camp. 
Q: Does 

sports? 
A: Yes. Softball. Vollyball. Etc. @ 


the camp have field 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 9) 
hunting rifles of semi-automatic type. 

For this reason, I look askance 
at empty odd lots of cartridge cases 
brought to me by well-meaning 
friends. The older they look—the 
cases, I mean!—the greater my re- 
luctance to accept and use these 
gifts. I have no way of knowing how 
many times the cases have been 
loaded and fired, the powder pres- 
sures to which they have been sub- 
jected or even their exact age. After 
a couple of sad experiences, I long 
ago learned to stick to new or once- 
fired cases of original purchase. 


In seeking maximum velocity, 
some inexperienced reloaders are 
tempted to increase powder loads 
slightly above recommended pro- 
cedures in the standard reloading 
manuals. Instead of a desired in- 
crease in bullet velocity, they in- 
variably get highly dangerous in- 





Because Norma ammunition components are 


samples are 
makes of 


popular with home reloaders, 
tested in various 
reloading tools. 


technically 


crease in chamber pressure. Stick to 
the carefully compiled guidebooks, is 
good advice. Use of the correct pow- 
ders, in proper quantities, for each 
combination of case and bullet tends 
to keep handloading a safe as well 
as an interesting hobby. © 





CLUBS & CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 5) 


resigned March 3. He had been re- 
elected to the presidency at this 
year’s annual Audubon convention. 


General Gerhardt’s outstanding 
army career included service in both 
World Wars. He chose Winter Park 
as his home when he retired in 1952. 
He has been active there in commu- 
nity projects. 


Storer will continue on the board 
of directors and as a member of the 
executive committee. 


Reelected at the annual business 
meeting were Miss Lisa von Borow- 
sky of Brooksville and Kenneth D. 
Morrison of Lake Wales, vice presi- 
dents; Mrs. W. W. Hendrickson of 
Winter Haven, secretary, and Irwin 
W. Fritz of Orlando, treasurer. How- 
ard R. Bissland was chosen to serve 
as a member of the executive com- 


mittee. 

Two new members were elected to 
the board of directors: Mrs. Wilbur 
Forrest of Stuart, who has achieved 
recognition in bald eagle work, and 
Alfred G. Kay of Palm Beach, prom- 
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inent in the field of conservation 
education. 
Golden Eagle Crisis 

Wholesale market hunting of the 
golden eagle, especially in Texas, is 
leading the species toward extinc- 
tion, according to a release by the 
National Audubon Society. 

The golden eagle situation is at- 
tracting special attention because of 
the work being done in behalf of its 
relative the bald eagle, of which 
Florida is one of the last strongholds. 

Golden eagles very closely resem- 
ble the bald eagle until the latter 
bird is four years old when the white 
head and tail first appear. Many im- 
mature bald eagles are shot by mis- 
take. 

Professional hunters in West Texas 
get paid twice for their job, accord- 
ing to the Audubon Society. Boun- 
ties are paid by ranchers who 
say the eagles are a menace to lambs 
and feathers from the dead birds are 
sold to craft-hobbyists and for In- 
dian headdresses bought by tourists 
in the Southwest. Much of the eagle 
hunting is done from airplanes. 

One Texan claims a score of 12,000 
eagles killed in 20 years. @ 


FISHING 
(Continued from page 7) 

My first flyrods weren’t any good 
because I had never seen anyone 
fly-fish and had only a couple of 
bucks to spend. I got a telescopic 
steel one (strictly good for bait) and 
a cheap bamboo job (very little bet- 
ter). Of course, there were plenty 
of good fly rods made then and used 
by the kind of folks I had only read 
about. Fly-fishing was the aristo- 
crat’s method. The good sticks were 
split bamboo and they’re made 
pretty much the same way today 
except for a lot of know-how gained 
through the years. 

Fly lines were pretty bad for the 
most part—silk of course, as were 
expensive casting lines. They took 
a lot of care. I found crochet thread 
the most practical bait casting line. 

Some of the plugs used then are 
still catching fish. You didn’t hear 
much about bass bugs. 

I don’t know whether fresh water 
fishing was better then or not, I 
honestly don’t remember. Depends 
on where you fished. 





The most surprising demonstra- 
tion of fish selectivity in an unex- 
pected spot happened to me recently 
on a snook-fishing trip. 

My companion, casting a small 
yellow bucktail jig, found a bunch 
of very small snook under a sunken 
tree top and got a strike every cast. 

In the interest of science, I asked 
him to hold up a minute to see how 
they would take a little streamer fly. 
I tried a white one and couldn’t get 
any attention at all. 

My friend then caught a couple 
more on the little yellow jig. I then 
tried a yellow streamer. No soap. 

My friend caught two’ more on 
the little yellow jig. 

I tried a small spoon to get down 
where they were. Nothing. 

Two more on the yellow jig. 

Yellow streamer fished down 
where the jig went. Nope. 

Two more on the yellow jig. 

We tried a white jig. Two half- 
hearted swirls. 

Two more on the yellow jig. 

This experimentation went on 
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until we had caught and released 
about 30 of those little snook. The 
little jig didn’t harm them. Nothing 
else caught one. 

What does it mean? 

Not too much about baits because 
on another day they might want 
something different. But anyone 
who thinks goofy little mixed-up 
fish like that will take anything and 
everything is wrong part of the time 
at least. 

The depth was not all-important 
because four of the fish came up and 
hit the jig just as it struck the water 
and before it had any action at all. 
The bucktail dressing wasn’t the 
answer because some of the flies had 
yellow bucktail and I tried bucktail 
with a spoon. 

Now I know a yellow bucktail jig 
is a good choice for almost any game 
fish from speckled perch to barra- 
cuda but it isn’t always the answer. 
Don’t run out and fill your box with 
yellow bucktail jigs. Just remember 
that a change is very often good 
business. 

Oh yeah! I forgot to tell you one 
thing. Most of the paint was knocked 
off the lead part of the jig that 
caught all of the fish. You think that 
might be important? 


Mosquito Control Conservation 


A committee to coordinate the 
objectives of mosquito control and 
fish and game conservation has 
been established and called the Na- 
tional Mosquito Control-Fish and 
Wildlife Coordinate Committee. 

Its avowed purposes as listed in a 
recent release are: 

1. To coordinate mosquito con- 
trol and fish and wildlife manage- 
ment policies. 

2. To gather and disseminate in- 
formation on mosquito control as 
involved with fish and wildlife man- 
agement. 

3. Stimulate field research. 

4. Sponsor meetings to further 
the committee’s objectives. 

). Cooperate with agencies whose 
activities relate to those of the 
committee. 

Robert L. Vannote of the Ameri- 
can Mosquito Control Association is 
chairman of the committee. ©@ 
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FAMILY FUN 


(Continued from page 29) 


gradual bait descent to lower levels 
until you get strikes....For speck- 
led perch, bait your hooks with live 
minnows, worms, freshwater shrimp, 
insect larvae and other natural baits. 
... For warmouth, try small min- 
nows and small crayfish. 

Florida is rich in artifacts and un- 
recovered treasure. Tales of buried 
treasure abound—some of them true 
and a constant challenge to profes- 
sionals. 

Most likely, family explorations 
won't result in riches of negotiable 
nature, but you’re all sure to have 
a lot of fun and find something! For 
example, there are always Indian ar- 
rowheads and pottery to be found 
near the sites of ancient Caloosa In- 
dian villages. 

Don’t prospect in areas where pro- 
fessional archeologists are currently 
working. Amateurish efforts to un- 
cover something unusual might in- 
advertently destroy an artifact of 
great significance to a professional. 
Catch these dedicated historians dur- 
ing their leisure moments, however, 
and invariably they will give you 
and family members tips about what 
to look for and likely spots. 

Beachcombing of early morning or 
after storms and unusually high tides 
is another fascinating family-fun 
sport, especially if tied in with a 
prize award for the family member 
who makes the most interesting 
“find. 

No matter where you live in Flor- 
ida, there is a scenic state park or 
national forest available for family 


Being Mailed 
FISHING CITATIONS 

Applications for Florida Wildlife 
Fishing Citations received after 
October 1, 1961, were held until 
brand new citations were designed 
and printed. General processing 
was delayed, and the new citations 
were not delivered until late March. 

The new fishing citations are now 
being mailed as fast as possible, and 
should be completed by May 1, 1962. 
New applicants should allow at least 
three weeks for processing of fishing 
citations. 








fun. There is a lot to see and do! 
Many public areas have historical or 
archeological significance and main- 
tain interesting exhibits, besides of- 
ering opportunities for family pic- 
nicking, camping, fishing, boating, 
swimming and nature study. To be 
sure you don’t miss seeing sights 
long proclaimed by out-of-state visi- 
tors and homefolks alike, request a 
free folder on state parks from The 
Florida Park Service, P. O. Drawer 
1487, Tallahassee, and on national 
forests from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service Division, 
Tallahassee. 

Exploration and nature study is 
twice the fun when tied in with 
horseback riding. Often liveries can 
be found close to the site chosen for 
a day of full-family fun. Advanced 
equestrians will probably want to 
join the organized Florida riding 
groups that specialize in jumping and 
other exciting activity. 

Whatever your summer activity, 
you ll want pictures to help you re- 
member the more interesting phases. 
Photography, in fact, is summer fun 
itself. 

The family does not necessarily 
need an expensive camera for aver- 
age vacation-type snapshots. Almost 
any simple, modern box style cam- 
era will make a variety of good pic- 
tures, in both black and white and 
color, and also produce the special 
negatives needed for color-slide pro- 
jection. 

Three or four picture-making tips: 
Move in close to subjects, for maxi- 
mum lifelike detail; better yet, for 
real close-ups, slip an inexpensive 
portrait lens on the camera... .Al- 
ways hold a camera as steadily as 
possible by bracing arms against 
your head or body, depending on 
picture-taking level, while you 
slowly depress the shutter control 
button or lever....For better over- 
all contrast and cloud rendition, use 
a K2 (or equivalent) yellow filter in 
front -of the camera’s lens.... 
Periodically inspect the camera lens 
and filter attachments; keep them 
clean.... 

Whatever your outdoor sport pref- 
erence this summer, make it family 
fun. © 
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BRING YOUR CHECKBOOK 
(Continued from page 21) 
Says Merrick’s folder: “R. L. Win- 


ston rods are not made in just a few 
models, easily catalogued. Each one 
is made for an individual purchaser, 
fitted exactly to his needs, likings 
and abilities.” 

In some cases it has taken more 
than money to acquire a Winston 
rod. Lew Stoner used to tell some 
prospective purchasers they didn’t 
need one of his masterpieces and 
he’d either send them away or sell 
them a less expensive model “off the 
shelf.” 

I was in the Winston place only 
once, many years ago. A little 
abashed in the presence of such rod- 
making greatness, I shyly presented 
my old bamboo (origin unknown) 
for rewinding and repair. 

For a moment, I feared I might be 
struck down by the master’s indig- 
nation, but they fixed my rod for me. 
Maybe Stoner or Merrick did it per- 
sonally. I don’t know but I like to 
think one of them did. I still have 
the rod. 

I guess the Winston rod probably 
holds more casting records than any 
other. A Winston sells for $100 and 
if you want an extra tip it will cost 
you $37.50. Merrick writes me to say 
that they never felt a fisherman was 
likely to break a tip except through 
“gross carelessness.” Any dolt who 
exhibits gross carelessness with one 
of those rods deserve to be without 
a tip. 

Merrick’s cane is pre-war Tonkin 
too. He hand machines his own fer- 
rules and makes the reel seats him- 
self. 

Well, so much for the top-notch 
bamboos. 

A fellow I know went to Scotland 
to fish for salmon. In scrambling 
along through some rough country, 
he lost a small fly box from his vest. 
He never missed it until it was too 
late and it was difficult to replace 
the flies. 

Do you know how difficult? 

Four hundred bucks difficult, 
four hundred bucks difficult! 

This fellow didn’t have so many 
salmon flies in that box but he had 
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some of the very carefully built ones 
that are traditional with salmon fish- 
ermen. Some of the standard salmon 
patterns are made with meticulous 
attention to detail and with ‘“mar- 
ried” feathers—that is, individual 
feather strands are interlaced. They 
cost up to $3 each. Thus a boxfull 
costs roughly the same as a fair used 
car. 

Somewhat to the distress of the 
lovers of tradition, some simpler, 
comparatively crude flies are catch- 
ing Atlantic salmon—but there will 
still be demand for the old tradi- 
tional patterns. 

For reasons of economy and be- 
cause it’s sometimes fun, my wife 
and I have been tying our own big 
streamers for some time. Conse- 
quently, I was a little shaken when 
I ran out recently and bought a cou- 
ple down on the Keys. They cost 
$1.35 each, were intended for tarpon 
and probably weren’t overpriced 
considering the materials and labor 
that went into them. I had no idea 
we were tying gadgets worth more 
than a buck apiece. 

While the fly fisherman seems to 
run to extravagance where tackle is 
concerned, the baitcasters are com- 
paratively niggardly in their expend- 
itures. 

A Pflueger Supreme plugcasting 
reel with free spool lists for $47.50 
and that’s about as expensive as bait- 
casting reels get when bought off the 
shelf. The imported Swedish Ambas- 
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sadeur is another fairly high-priced 
job as are the Shakespeare President 
and Heddon Heritage but, consider- 
ing what a baitcasting reel consists 
of, they’re comparatively inexpen- 
sive, costing less than half what you 
pay for precision-built fly or spin- 
ning reels. 

One reason is that the baitcasting 
reels are mass produced and it’s 
quite probable that a really ritzy job 
would go begging for customers. 
Baitcasters somehow just don’t spend 
their cash in that direction although 
many of them have several hundred 
dollars worth of unused plugs lying 
around the place. 

The only really expensive bait- 
casting reels I know of are in the 
antique classification, the Meek and 
Blue Grass reels of fine workman- 
ship and dignified appearance being 
quite an attraction for collectors. 
They don’t use many of them how- 
ever except for tournament work, 
when the reels employed are gen- 
erally heavily customized. Some of 
those individual reels would cost a 
pretty penny simply because their 
owners are pleased with them. 

The cost of some other fishing ac- 
cessories would jar the uninitiated 
who never stopped to think about it. 
For example, if you took one of the 
biggest Fin-Nor blue water reels 
mentioned earlier and filled it with 
top-grade 130-pound test dacron line 
you'd be fooling with something like 
$60 worth of string. And the fellow 
who wound that stuff on is the same 
guy who might spend $55 for a 
roomy aluminum rod case. 

It is quite possible that I have 
seemed to poke a little fun at some 
of the more lavishly priced items but 
I'd be the last to say they aren’t 
worth the full price to those who use 
them. Most of us are comparatively 
extravagant along some particular 
line. 

For example, some of those who 
make thei own tackle might be 
amazed at the cost—even at a dollar 
an hour for time spent. 

I haven’t bought much really high- 
priced tackle but the few items I 
have bought would be hard to get 
away from me. e 
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